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LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS; 
By a Superiktendent. 
No. 6. 
Mr. B : I do not address this letter to you so much for 
your own benefit as for the instruction and encourage- 
ment of others of less' experience who may- chance to read 
it. You have seen too much service to be much benefitted 
by the instructions even of an older brother in the pro- 
fession ; you have become too familiar with approbation 
to be afi'ected by my praise. I have known you by rep- 
utation for many years, and more recently in my official 
capacity, I have seen you in the school room ; have heard 
you speak of the means and methods in school keeping 
and have witnessed your^ zeal and earnestness in your 
great work. And the first thing I will notice in passing, 
is the fact that you have gained the unbounded confidence 
of your pupils. They evidently believe in you, trust you, 
imitate you and follow you. This is not only an import- 
ant point gsCined as a means of success, but it is a solemn 
/act, as it measures the extent of your responsibility. 
How exalted the character and pure the life and exam- 
ple of that Teacher who can be safely imitated. How 
free from faults you should be, if your habits, thoughts and 
feelings are to be engrafted upon your pupils. But as an 
item in school management, by gaining the confidence of 
vQur pupil«/you have gained their parents also. They know 
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you ohieflj throtigh iheir children ; they will not seek to 
know you in any other way. You have frequently com- 
plained that they do not come more often to your school 
room, and I hope you will succeed in drawing them in. 
But I very much fear that you will have to be judged 
still longer, by the reputation you sustain among your 
pupils. I notice that you rely much in the government 
of your school, upon the public opinion you have been 
careful to create. You do not rule by force except in 
extreme cases, but by the power of sympathy and the in- 
fluence of a thoroughly systematized and well regulated 
school. This is exactly as it should be. 

And it occurs to me here to suggest that I find the 
sympathetic element very prominent in your school. Your 
pupils think, feel and act with you ; you carry them along 
at every step you take, and inspire them to make eflfort 
for themselves, by the power of your own living and stir- 
ring example. Fortunate it would be for our schools, if 
more'ofiour Teachers had this knowledge and possessed 
this power,. * 

And I have been happy to observe that your interest 
and care of your pupils ai:o not confined to the school 
room. You follow them into the noisy and vicious street 
and aim to protect them from the ruinous influences by 
which they are surrounded. You seem to realise that it 
is your businesanDt merely to meet Ihe demands of the 
law, or the expectations of your patrons, but also to edu-. 
cate your pupils for the duties and responsibilities 
of citisjens— fpr their important life work. I would that 
every teachjer in the state stood in this position, and felt 
this obligatigp. You seem to understand also that it is 
your right aud duty to bring an influence to bear upon 
the district ; to lead them if possible, to co-operate with 
you iinyour efforts to elevate the school. You are some- 
times impatient ip yiew of their indifference, but hold on; 
your patrons will ipove by and by,, in this work of reform. 
They are not so much ijnUkQ the rest of the world, after 
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bII, as it would seem, Tbej must be impreised with the 
importance of having ek first dasa graded school and be 
«bown the part they are to act, to secure it. I am satis- 
£ed you are the man for the place and that your object 
will ere long be accomplised. 

I have noticed with much interest your success in teach- 
in teaching Arithmetic and Reading. Tj^ere is no branch 
of study unimportant, or that can be badly taught without 
injury. But these two are of paramount importance. 
Arithmetic, (mental especially,) is the foundation of all 
' mathematical study., If this branch be not properly taught 
all subsequent study in the department, will be a failure. 
Besides, a correct knowledge of Arithmetic is essential to 
success in business. You teach this branch practically, 
and thoroughly. Your pupils acquire a facility in mental 
calculations seldom met with, and they evince a knowU 
edge not only of facis but of principles. The dull and 
useless routine of book education is discarded from 
your school room, and the science with its practical appli- 
cations is thoroughly taught.* 

If we would understand the importance of Beading as a 
branch of study, we may recall the fact that not one in 
ten of all who pass through the different grades of schools, 
is a good reader. This is true of the educated in every 
community. Now, the fault is undoubtedly in the Com-, 
mon School. Bad habits acquired here are seldom over-^ 
come in riper years. Hence, in our higher Institutions 
of learning and in public life, we find but few .accurate 
and^ effective readers. It is gratifying therefore, to wit- 
ness your success in this difficult department of instruc- 
t/on. Your pupils are taught to read naturaUy ;• they gain 
a practical knowledge of accent, emphasis,, tone and in- 
flection ; they learn to enter into the spirit of thp writer 
and to give full expression and meaning to his sentences;: 
of course they read understandingly and effectively. We. 
can form no estimate of the good results of such instruc- 
tion for a series of years, even ia ons i^chaol.. And. we 
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trust that the number will ere long be greatly increasedl 
throughout the State. 

And finally, my dear sir, allow me to recognize the fact 
that you are a profesdonal teacher 5 that you have trained 
yourself for the business and detoted to it your time,- 
talents and life. Professional teachers are becofning sa 
scarce in Vermont, that we almost need Diogenes^ lantern 
in the day time, to find one. Let us be grateful there** 
fore, that any are willing to toil on in this laborious atod 
thankless calling. We know that "to teacb^ whether by 
word or action, is the greatest function ofl ear.tb.^' And' 
if fiiithful to our charge, We. shall not lose our reWsird. " 
Your» Trulyy H. 



METHOD OF TEACHING ISEOGKAPBY. 

Probably no branch of stndy in our common srchools is 
80 poorly taught^ or so inddfiinitely tlnderstood as Geog^ 
raphy* Scholars oHen commit to memory many detached 
facts, unimportant descriptions, and long lists of names o£* 
towns, capes, gulfs, rivers, &c^, but gain no conception, off 
the principles that underlie this important science^ 

Geography is a science, and should be taught as such,, 
then the vast amount of details and extrasieou& muttetr 
that encumber our text-books can be easily learned. ProfL 
Arnold .Guyot, professor of physical geography at Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, one of the best geographers th& 
world has produced, came to this country some ten year* 
ago, and by his many lectures before educational con-^ 
ventions, urged the importance of the study of physical> 
geography as the^ foundation of all geographical knowl- 
edge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested in 
the subject, he projected a series of Wall Maps lor the 
use of schools, based on his system, of instruction, viz.^ 
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illustrating physical and political Geography. All* teaob* 
era and friends of popnlar education will be pleased to 
Itfarn that this series of large maps, so long promised, 
will be ready for the winter schools. A Teacher^a Mamui 
also will be ready in a few days, but one great merit of 
the maps is that they can be ua#d with any text-book on 
political OP physical geography now in nse in onr com-> 
mon schools or academies. Their real merit, however^ is 
of a much higher order. For accuracy, beauty, freshness, 
•clearness and harmony, they excel any before published 
in this countiy or in Europe. Probably no one is so well 
qualified to prepare works on Geography. Prof. Ouyot 
'has devoted his lifetime to the investigation of this, 
science, he came to this country in connection with 
Prof. Agassiz, and each stands at the head of his respec- 
tive department. Prof. Guyot has obtained a wide repu* 
Nation among teachers by his lectures op physical geog- 
raphy, and by his published volume entitled " Earth and 
Man." This truly valuable^ book has passed through 
maey editions, toth in this country and. in Europe, and 
is still the very best manual on physical geography to be. 
fouod in any language. 

The complete works of Prof. Guyot are now being 
brought out on a munificent scale, corresponding with 
their merit, by the enterprising publisher, Mr. Ghas. 
Scribner of New York. The publication of his complete 
series of maps and text-books is the largest and most ex- 
tensive enterprise of the kind ever attempted — involving 
an expenditure of over $40,000. The smaller maps and 
text-books will be issued from the press as fast as possi- 
ble. It is the intention of the author and publisher to 
cover the whole ground, and be able to furnish maps and 
text-books adapted to every educational mstitution, from^ 
the primary school to the highest university. The pub- 
lication of these works will mark a new era in the method 
of teaching geography. Almost every teacher has been 
wearied by trying to impart a knowledge of the " ten 
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thousand tisefiil facts/' which constitute the basis of otrr 
geographical text-books. Innumerable names of towns^ 
rivers, bays, Ac, taxing the memory beyond endurance 
-^giving trivial descriptions of each section or prescribed 
boundaries, without reference to the physical features, 
and with no recognition of the principles of the science of 
geography. 

With the publication of Prof. Guy ot's maps and books^ 
we hope for a new order of things, and that classes will 
not be left to wander without the guide of principle and 
law in the afacient wilderness of miscellaneous facts. Let 
them know and feel that the great creative hand can be 
traced in all the depsHrtments of geography; that the * 
earth is an organic -total, fitted by all its structure to be 
the home of man; that there is a ''life of the globe;'' 
that the world, as much as the human body, exhibits de« 
sign in all its members ; that the air, ocean and land, act 
and react perpetually upon one another, fitting this " ter- 
raqueous sphere " for all the wants of the human race ; 
that mountains, rivers, seas, &c., exercise an important 
influence on the products and industry of a people aud 
the progress of nations; that nature provides lor the 
growth of cities and towns ; that the favoring winds and 
currents that aid the intelligent mariner, are governed by 
law ; in fact, that geography ia a science worthy of their 
, closest study. Prof. Guyot, as an investigator of truth in 
this direction, stands out in bold relief above all others. 

None of the numerous pupils of the renowned Hum- 
boldt and Ritter has entered more into the spirit of in- 
vestigation which was evinced by these *acknowedged 
masters, than he, and none has developed in a more felici- 
tous manner, or with more important additions, the views 
which they were foremost to announce. Having been 
their pupil in early life, he adopted their views with an 
enthusiasm which foreshadowed his late distinction. He 
early became an earnest investigator of the natural 
^orld ; the mountains and glaziers of his native land were 
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bi8 &yoritet study ; and since his removal to the United 
States he has lost no opportunitj to become familiar with 
the mountain ranges of the country. 

Fortunate indeed for our American youth that he has 
undertaken the preparation of a series of maps and books 
illustrating and embodying the results of his patient in- 
vestigations and high attainments. In New England 
especially, where their merits will be most fully appre- 
ciated, his works will receiye a most hearty welcome, and 
we bespeak for them that general use which their intrinsic 
merits demand. • A. 



VALEDICTORY AT ORANGE CO. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

BT MISS £.. L. ALLEN, GRANVILLE. 

The fleeting moments since we met^ 

Have brought us near the time we part; 

The first were joyous, but regret 
Now casts a shadow o'er the heart. 

Within this hall fair science blends 
Her genial light with Christian grace ; 

Here morals pure and cheerful friends, 
Have made us love the school and place. 

Our teachers, each, have daily shown 
Their hearts most friendly, kind dnd true; 

May we long cherbh in our ourn, « 

Their precepts and examples too. 

Farewell, teachers ! and if prayers 
For others may be heard on high, 
I: Ours, fervent, shall be rising there, 

To waft your spirits to the sky. » 

Farewell, schoolmates ! &rewell, friends ! 
Sad word ! but we have left the thought ; 
^ We 're going home, where fondly blends 

Fatemal care and love unbought. 
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May guardian' angels o'er each head 
E'er spread their bright, celestial wing; 

And countless blessings, round us shed, 
Make life one bright, perennial spring ! 

May no. regret for errors past, 

No thought of sin that's unforgiven, 

Or slanderous word, a shadow cast 
Across our pathway bright to heaven ! 

Hy soul nor deigns nor dares complain. 
Though heart and hope would fain rebel ; 

I ftel we may not meet again, 
And therefore say, farewell, farewell! 
Bandolph, Nov. 18th, 1663. 



HEAEING EECITATIONS. 

(T 

The teacher should stand during the recitation. If his 
emotional nature is in the right state he cannot sit. 

He will not be able to conduct the recitation properly 
unless he has a full knowledge of the subject. If the 
teacher possesses this knowledge, he will not desire to 
be encumbered with a text-book. That he may hare this 
knowledge, I would recommend that he study most care- 
fully the lesson before the recitation occurs. 

If the pupil fails in his manner of recitation, the teach- 
er can give models, in which he may. correct the position 
of the student, his tones of voice, his use of language, his 
useof illustrationfe, and his want of animation. 

The teacher should permit' the pupils to recite first 
without questions, following the topics that have been 
assigned. If the whole recitation is conducted by ques- 
tions, the evils arising are: 1. Much tinde that belongs 
to the pupil is consumed by the teacher. 2. The pupil 
in preparing will not find it necessary to master the sub- 
ject, but will study with the idea of depending on the 
teacher for important help during the recitation. 3. The 
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pupil can answer many questions by a simple reply in 
the affirmative or negative, and in this '«vay will not be 
called upon to combine his ideas into a discourse, or to 
make any cijmplete expressions. The power of expression 
is not cultivated. 4. It is quite difficult to ask questions 
that shall not, in some degree, contain the answer. 

Students learn tho right use of language more by ex- 
ample than by^ rules. The teacher, then, should be a 
perfect model in the use of language. The emotions can. 
all be . expressed by the different tones of the human 
voice. It is on this account that the tones of the hu]a[iaii^ 
voice are capable of exciting the emotions. The teacher 
should take advantage of this fact, and use such tones in 
his teaching as will have a tendency to excite proper 
emotions in the minds of his class. Tones that indicate 
a want of animation, or the existence of bad temp^r^ have 
a bad intellectual and moral effect upon the student. I- 
would recommend to the teacher to avail himself of all 
the good effects that can come from proper tones of the 
voice. 

Be enthusiastic. By this the class will be eathusiastio 
jJso, and enthusiasm throws a 'charm over everything 
towards which the feeling is exercised. It will excite a 
love for the school-room, for tho work to be performed in 
it, and for the teacher himself. Take care that the class 
give their entire attention to the work during the recita- 
tion, and that they exhibit a gpod, earnest spirit in their 
criticisms and explanations. And thus the teacher may, 
by his methods of mental discipline, do much to secure 
for the student a good preparation for the duties of life. 

McLSS. Teacher, 



"Have you in your album, any original poetry ?" ask- 
ed one lady of another. 

"No," was the reply, "but some of my friends have fa» 
vored me with original spelling.'* 
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TEMPERATURE. 

The temperature at any given place upon the eArth'd 
surface will vary with the latitude, or the. distance of the 
place from the equator. The farther we are rempved 
from the equator the colder does the climate become. 
But this variation is influenced so much by currents of 
the atmosphere and of the sea that it does not bear any 
ascertainable proportion to the latitude. The warm cur- 
rent of air from the Pacific that beats along the chain of 
the Rocky Mountains like a great aerial sea upon its 
strandj and the oceanic current of the Gulf Stream that 
flows from the Gulf of Mexico into the Northern Atlantic, 
give those regions of the globe a much higher tempera- 
ture than they would have were their warmth due solely 
to the influence of the sun. The annual mean tempera- 
ture at the equator is about 82'^ Fahrenheit, and as a gen- 
eral rule, the mean temperature of the tropics may be ex- 
pressed by the formula 8 2'^X cosine latitude.* But above 
the tropics, the temperature becomes irregular and ca- 
pricious, varying with localities at the same latitude and 
depending upon the circumstances whether heated air 
from the tropics or cold air from the poles prevails. Aa 
a curious "fact, however, the formula above given will an- 
swer for the western shores of continents to points far 
beyond the tropics, extending in Europe even to the 
North Cape. 

The temperature varies also at any given point upon 
the depth to which we may descend into the earth, or the 
height which we may ascend into the atmosphere. The 
deeper we penetrate into the earth, the warmer does it 
become, the thermometer rising one degree for about every 
fifty or sixty feet descent. And so regular is this rise of tem- 
.perature with descent that we can have no ^hesitation in 
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believing that at the depth of a few miles the earth be- 
comes a molten mass of matter. But between this molten' 
mass and the surface, and generally not far below the sur- 
face, there is some point where the temperature is cob* 
Btantly that of the mean temperature of the place. The 
air of caverns and springs is generally of this same mean 
temperature ; though there are many warm springs which' 
seem to be formed of condensed vapor that is thrown up' 
to the surface through cavernous passages from the heated' 
core of the earth. As a general rule, spring water retains 
nearly the same equable teinperature the year through, 
and hence, in the temperate regions it appears to be^ 
warm in the winter and cold in the summer, in the same 
way that moral moderation will always seem extreme to 
extremists. 

On ascending into the atmosphere the thermometer 
tails ; and it has been usual to allow one degree for every 
hundred yards. Recent observations however, made dur- 
ing balloon ascensions, go to show that this estimate can- 
not be relied on with certainty, there being at times warm 
upper currents in the atmosphere the temperature of which 
may possibly be warmer than the^air at the surface of the 
earth. Yet that the temperature of the air does deciease 
as we ascend into it, is made strikingly evident to one 
who climbs to elevated mountain summits, and especially 
within the tropics. During an ascent of less than three 
miles, one there passes from all the glow and heat of the 
tropics, through every gradation of temperature and cli- 
mate, up to the desolation of the polar regions. From 
the mountain tops upwards the air grows colder as it be- 
comes more thin, until finally the stellar spaces are reached,, 
where there is no air, and probably there the tempera- 
ture is far below zero. 

There are upon the earth other sources of heat besid&s 
those of the sun. Of these, chemical combination is :the 
most prolific. It is from this source that animal heat is 
derived; and ^hich is generally greater than that of the 
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place where it is evolved, aa may be seen by putting the 
bulb of a small thermometer in the mouth. This heat is 
derived in a great measure from chemical action npon 
the food which is taken into the system, which may be 
regarded as a fuel, more of it being needed in a cold cli- 
mate than in a warm one. The resident of the arctic re- 
gions may consume as much as ten pounds of meat a day 
without injury, while if one in the tropics should eat but 
pne pound a day it might throw him into a fever. And 
probably, not a few of our own fevers in Vermont are oc- 
casioned by habits of over eating incurred during our long 
cold winters ; the custom of eating pork, one of doubtful 
propriety at any time, extending with many throughout 
our intensely hot summers. 

Besides animal life, it would be a curious inquiry to 
examine whether vegetable life also, is not endued with 
some power to produce its own temperature ; to keep it- 
self warmer than the air in winter, and cooler in summer. 
Yet doubtless many of our readers have been in the woods 
in the depths of winter, when the therwiometcr was atits 
lowest range of the year, and heard the trees snap as if 
shrinking under Ihe intense cold. 

The raearj. annual temperature of a place is ascertained 
by taking a.mean of three observations si day of the ther- 
^mometer. throughout the year ; the sum of the daily ob- 
servations being divided by three, the sum of the daily 
means being divided by the number of days in the month 
and the sum of the monthly means divided by twelve. 
The observations are carefully and punctually made at 
the hours of 7 a. m., 2 p. m., and 9 p. m., each day. 7 be 
thermometer should be placed in the open air, on 
the North West side of the house, and be carefully guard* 
ed against the direct rays of the sun, against reflection 
from a white wall or other surface, and against all heat 
from the interior of the house. Any errors from tbesa 
sources would render the results defective ^nd unreliable. 
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Kohe but the best of instruments should b<9 llSed, such as 
are recommended by the Smithsotiiatt Institution. 

Those wfio Reside near fivers, streams, lakes or ponds^ 
Would find it interesting to keep a record of the tempera- 
ture of these bodies of water throughout the year,, with a 
\;areful dbs^i'Vation of the circumstances attending the> 
rise of fog« from their surface. The temperature of forest* 
'k% compared with that of the open comntry would also be- 
interesting. 

Some few facts disclosed by the thermometer may be^ 
stated as follows. The m^aa temperatures of the months 
of April and October are yery nearly the same as that of 
the year. 

*The greatest degree of cold in the- Northern hemisphere^ 
occurs abouit the middle of January ; and the thaw that 
usually takes place in that month seems to be occaeionec) 
Ij a rush of warm vapors from the Equator stimulated 
Ij the contraction of the atmosphere from a great degree 
of cold, a partial vacuum being created, as it were,, by thas 
eontraction. ' 

A sudden cold spell is swpo to occi*r somewhere about^ 
the middle of September, and generally after the preva-. 
lence of several days of very warm weather ; as no provi- 
sion of warm clothing is made to meet this sudden change 
it generally occasions much sickness. 

We write this article on the 22d day of September, or 
the first day of Autumn, during a cold spell that com-^ 
menced on the 19th, after several very warm days. A& 
we have had a great deal of rainy south east winds dur- 
ing the past summer, which have been as constant, almost 
as those winds usually are on the coast of South Carolina,, 
we shall undoubtedly have a prevalence this fall and winte 
of return winds from the North. And as, after so much 
rain, the air will probably be dry, which is generally a 
cold air, we may look foran unusually windy and cold 
fell and winter. ' " J. W. P. 
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BE EARLIEST. 

Be earnest, teacher ; as the hours flit hj. 
Let each a goodly record for you bear, 

Bemember, what ypu do will never die, 
For SQttls io^n^orti^ must your impress wear. 

^e earnest, teacher : for those burning thoughts, 
Those ^ buds of song ** your soil cannot unfold, 

Nurtured in the young hearts that you have taught, 
They yet may blossom to a grateful world. 

Be earnest, teacher ; for those waiting minds, ^ 

Shrivelled or full, shall still your likeness bear ; 

And whoso will bp the fault if future finds 
A frightful image deeply mirrored there ? 

Be earnest, teacher ; count your calling high. 

Authors seek power o'er souls through printed lines ; 
You reach the heart through both the ear and eye. 

And thus direct, impress those youthful minds. 

9e earnfest, teacher ; hear the future call ; 

It urges you to guide those souls aright. 
Bids you remember, in them resteth all 

Its hopes of truth, of liberty and light. 

Vypu unfaithful prove to your high trust, 
No crown against your name will be enrolled. 

And you shall sleep in death's dishonored dust, 
4.nd meet beyond, the taunts of injured souls. 

1^.A,K. 



^ride, like afi.^agle, builds among the stars; 
l^ut pleasure, lark like, nests upon the ground.. 

Thoughts shut up.waqt air, 
An4 spoil, like bales unopened, tp the sun.. 
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EXPENSE OP OIIR PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 

According to Secretary Adams' last Beport the total 
expenditure for Schools during the preceding School 
year was $375,9 76. 

In view of the statistics here presented, Mr. Adamp 
makes the following appropriate and forcible remarka;. 

"It is difficult to see how in the minds of any portion 
of our people, a public interest which, apart from all its 
other manifold and peculiar claims to attention, annually 
iavolves so great an expenditure, can be allowed to take 
any other than the highest rank,, as a subject of thought, 
discussion, or legislation, And it seems passing strange 
that while all rqceive and assent to the proposition that 
whatever involves an expenditure of the public money, 
therefore deserves and should receive a proportionally 
rigid scrutiny and supervision ; any should be found will- 
ing to allow the administration of the public school sys- 
teu^ to bQ carried on without a constant and efficient ex- 
amination and exposition. For many years the attention 
of the public mind lies been solicited so exclusivMy to 
the moral and social bearings of the successful use of the 
means and* instrumentalities for general culture, that the 
financial ii^portince of the school system, as in its. admin- 
istration necessaril}" and constantly involving the expen-. 
dituro of a vast sum of money in each year, has been nee 
ossarily lost sight of. Frpm this it has resulted that keei) and 
sagacious bpsinpss men have been to a great extent averse 
to intermeddle in. the direction or management of educar 
tional mattery ; having, in the preponderance given to 
their moral and social claims, failed tp retain a due appret 
ciiation of their practical importance as requiring an enor- 
mous pecuniary expenditure. 

For these reaspns therefore, the annual presentation of 
the pecuniary importance of the schools as measured by 
t\i^ necessary expenfliture ot money involved in their supr 
port, is desirable. So long as froni this annual exposition 
it authentically appesf^s^ th^t t^e State, in time of peace 
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expends more money for the public schools than for all 
the expenses of its civil government; and that in each 
town the support of the schools requires, upon an average 
the expenditure of more money than do all the other town 
expenses ; it cannot be 'considered impertinent to demand 
in the management of school matters the same patience of 
investigation and the exercise of the same judgment and 
sagacity which is readily given, as their just meed, to the 
direction of other practical aflfairs. And it is precisely 
this intervention of the same practical good sense, and 
every day economy which in all other affairs imperatively 
demands its full value for every dollar that is necessarily 
expended, that would speedily and easily double the ef- 
liciettcy ' of all our schools. 



Ridicule. — We may satirize ery^or, but we must com. 
passionate the erring, and this we must always teach by 
example to children, not only in what we say of others 
beford them, but in. our treatment of themselves. We 
should never use ridicule towards them, except when it is 
evidently good-natured, that it3 spirit cannot be mistaken. 
The agony a sensitive child feels on being held up before 
others as an object of ridicule, even for a trifling error, a 
mistake, or peculiarity, is not soon forgotten, nor easily 
forgiven. When we wish, therefore, to excite contrition 
for a serious fault, ridicule should never be employed, as 
the feelings it raises are directly opposed to self-reproach. 



Sun Glasses. "Then there is another class of teachera 

who imagine themselves sun-glasses. They enjoy the 
light and heat of the meridian sun of science and of liter- 
ature ; and they think their duty is to converge the rays 
that shine upon them to a focus upon the minds of th^ir 
pupils ; making them burn with a lustre which dazzle the 
eye for a little, yet surely destroys, apd leaves but the 
white ashes of lives that should have been as the cedars 
of Lebanon. They would pour the rays of the midday of 
life full upon the heads of the little ones whose feet are 
yet wet with dew." 
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FEMALE TEACHESS AND THEIR WAGES. 

According to Mr. Adams's last Report, male teachers 
in Vermont, during the past year, h^e been paid, on an 
average, more than $17 per month, while female teachers, 
for similar service, have been paid less than $8. Why 
this difference ? Can it be justified on principles of equi- 
ty or propriety ? It is and must be admitted that in i^ 
majority of cases, both in summer and winter, schools are 
better taught by females than males. It is not the scarc- 
ity ot male teachers, merely, that makes females in so 
^reat demand, but the fact that they are better teachers. 
More than sixty per cent of all, the schools in Connecticut, 
during the last year, were taught by females, yet we are 
told by the State Superintendent that " a majority of the 
schools which have been broken up on account of in-- 
comj)etency of teachers, were taught by menJ^ The 
same truth is revealed before our eyes by every year's 
experience. We have in mind two primary schools 
which we have repeatedly visited, (each numbering some 
sixty -five pupils), and which are better managed and 
taught than they could be by any male teachers that 
would be employed. They are model school's of their 
kind, yet these teachers receive only five dollars* per 
we«k without board, for their services. They are em-* 
ployed thirty-six weeks during the year, receiving in all, 
$180 for their labor. They must have their board fifty- 
two weeks of the year, which cannot cost them less than 
two dollars and fifty cents per week, or $130. This 
leaves a balance of $50 for wardrobe, traveling expenses, 
books, et cetera ! How much will these worthy and 
efficient young ladies have laid up for a stormy day, after 
ten years of hard service ? Can they, without charity, 
live and clothe themselves decently, for so long a time ^ 
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And is not this a fair specimen of compensation in oisr 
best schools? And do not our district school teachers 
fare still harder? Again we ask, where is the justice of 
such treatment? It cannot be found in the established 
custom : for that is all wrong. The wages are not ade- 
quate to the teachej^s necessities. The service rendered 
deserves better pay. And then again, there is no justice 
or propriety in demanding female labor which is equall}'- 
exhausting and equally valuable, for one half the com- 
pensation given to males. There is no reason why a 
woman who does the work: of a man in the school room, 
and often does it better than he would, should be paid 
less. Yet custom demands it. We admit that there are 
some female teachers as well as male, whose services are 
not worth what they cost; yea, it would be better to dis- 
miss them with full pay, even before they begin. But 
efficient service in the important business of teaching, 
■ should be liberally remunerated, and when equally valua- 
ble, it should command equal pay, whether rendered by 
male or female.- 

Since we have come to rely, mainly upon female teachn 
ers for the management and instruction of our public 
schools, we should show them that their officfency is fully 
appreciated, by offering them fair compensation. 

The liberal course here recommended would have a 
tendency greatly to improve our schools. Teachers 
ought to be highly educated ; they should have a proifes- 
sional training. But what means or motive can they 
have to this end, while their salary hardly affords them a 
comfortable living ? They need to make, every year, a 
liberal outlay for books and periodicals, that they may 
keep pace with the progressive age.^ The good of the 
school requires such improvement in the teacher. Yet, 
with $8 per month, Tiow much can be saved for such pur- 
poses ? This miserly spirit exercised in the payment of 
^phool teachers, defeats its owu end. It operates to drive 
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the better teachers out of the State^ or to cripple and 
paralyze their eflforts to elevate our schools. 

When will our " enlightened people " learn that true 
economy requires a very liberal outlay for the support of 
pujblic education ? ^ 0. 



SOLUTION OF EXAMPLE. 

In the Dec. number of the Journal, M. G. D. wishes a 
written solution of the following question : — 

Sold 800 ells English for $3,450, and gained on a yard 
ss much as 1-5 of the cost of an ell Flemish. Find tbe^ 
cost of a yard. 

Since 1 ell E. = | of a yard, 800 ells B. = 800x|«r 
1000 yards. 

One ell Flemish = i- of a yard. 

Then i of the cost of an ell F. = -j of -|. of the cost of a 
yarrd, = ~. 

Hence, every yard sold was at a gain of -^ of cost, or 
for g- of original cost. 

$3,450-f-^=$3-,000==origmal cost of whole -f- 1000= 
$3, original cost per yard. • A. F. B. 

Full solution of tho following example is wanted : 

$'^ New York, Jan. 3d, 1854. 

For value received, I promise to pay to James Knowles 
or order, dollars and cents, on demand, with 

interest fropi date, at the rate of 7 per cent. 

Stephen Jones. 

There were on this note the following indorsements : 
Feb. 16th, 1855, received $1875.40; Sept. 15th, 1856, 
$3841.26; Nov. 11, 1857, 1809.10; June 9th, 1858, 
3421.04. July 1st, 1858, received balance due, $1127.041, 
For what sum was the note given ? E. C*. 
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EDirORIAL MISCELLAinr. 

Thb Old and the New Year. — Still another cycle in tli^ 
•course of time, another link in the endless chain of years, a few 
more griefs and many more joys and hlessings, and again we pause 
to dismiss the old and to welcome the new year. The past has 
fled ; its history is written. Updn some of us it has laid its hand 
heavily. It has disappointed many hopes, sundered ties of affec- 
tion, and lefl our hearts crushed and hleeding. Has any year in 
the experience of living Americans filled so many hearts with 
the anguish of bereavement ? Has any year been more fruitful of 
thrilling events that will tell on the destiny of coming generations? 
Has any year left upon us such a weight of responsibility, and 
opened so wide the field of usefulness ? The nation is being edu- 
- cated in the school of War. But war unattended by controlling 
and purifying influences, is a school of vice. It will crush the 
waning rebellion, but can bring no relief to the millions made 
wretched through its agency. It may break the chains of bondage, 
but it will leave on our hands a nation of freedmen unfit for the 
blesisings of liberty. Amid the din a||^ smoke and carnage of bat- 
tle, we now hear the cry of the christian philanthropist, "Come over 
and help us." If the country is to be saved,- it will be done not 
wholly by the army and navy, in the field and on the ocean, but 
through the efforts and influence of a christian education. And 
never as now have we been called upon for strenuous effort in this 
direction. Every available agency should be employed in thi» 
work, the coming year. Our first duty is at home, to elevate the 
character and increase the efficiency of our schools. .The educa- 
tional interests of Vermont are conmaitted to us; upon us rests the 
responsibility and to us belongs the honor, if we are faithful and 
true. We have great reason for encouragement in view of past 
progress. 

The lastlteport of our Secretary of the Board of Education 
and more recent legislation, afford abundant evidence of improve- 
ment.^ ' Let us take courage, and grapple more earnestly with the: 
work yet to be done« 
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Public opinion must be educated to an acknowledgement of 
the great importance of good schools ; the standard of the teacher^! 
profession must be elevated ; school houses must be improvedi and 
globes, maps, and other apparatus provided ; and a more efficient^ 
careful, and earnest superin tendency of our schools must be oe* 
eured throughout the state. The acknowledged agencies in this 
important work are Teachers' Institutes, public gatherings and leo» 
tures, the School Journal and the public press. And every superin- 
tendent and teacher in every county, town and district, has a part 
to perform. Let us renew our mutual pledges and gird ourselvci 
for the work of " a happy new year." 

A Good Investment. — ^The newspapers report that St 
Johnsbury has borrowed $10,000 to be expended in building 
school houses. 

Question. — In this sentence, ** The character of Milton 
peculiarly distinguished by loftiness of thought," should "i 
distinguished *' be parsed as a verb in the passive voice, or called 
a copulative verb ? M. D« 

•* A passive verb," says Goold Brown, " is a verb that repr^ 
sents its subject, or what the nominative expresses, as being acted 
upon." A CoptUa, as commonly understood, is some form of the 
neuter verb to be. It is more logical than grammatical in its ii6e» 
meaning the word which unites the subject with the predicate* 
Btill, in a certain sense, the word copulative may be applied to any 
verb. In common parsing, was distinguished would, w& think, be 
called a passive verb, and not a copulative. 

This sentence may be analyzed as follows : ^ The character of 
Milton" is the logical subject, containing the simple grammatical 
subject dcharacter, modified by the article the and the exponential 
adjunct of Milton^ whose exponent is of showing a. relation of 
designation. The logical predicate is ^^was peculiarly distin*. 
guished hy loftiness of thought," containing the simple grammatical 
predicate was distinguished, modified by the adverb peculiarly^ 
and the exponential adjunct hy loftiness, whose exponent is ly^ 
•bowing the relation of manner ; which is modified by the expo- 
nential adjunct of thought, whose exponent is of, showing the re- 
lation of designation. 

In teaching, analysis and common pariiing should always be 
combined. Ep. 
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QUEBT FOB OUB CoHBBSPONDENT J. W. P. — ^In an article on 
} j^ifLf ppblished in the School Joubxal, is is ^aid that eyapora- 
, tigin from the ocean Is pure water. I have been credibly informed 
. that i»in water at the West (in lU.,) is « hard." Will J. W. P. 
. ($;Kplain the reason ? B. D. N. 

^ Jolly Goop Times " at Teachers' Institutes. — At a 
teadiers' institute held at Oswego, N. Y., commencing Oct. 5th, 
-Commissioner Smyth awarded a prize of Webster's Dictionary to 
iMia» licetta F. Smith, the successful competitor in a " spellin;> 
match/' she having spelled cxjrrectly 47 out of 50 words selected 
by Prof. Sanders. A silver ice-pitcher and sundry other ^ fixins " 
, ifere presented to Commissioner Smyth by the teachers. Speeches 
irere made, and after a jolly good time the last evening, the insti- 
tute adjourned. — New York Teacher, Dec. 1863. 
..OuB Title Page and Index. — As all who wish io bind the 
jSiQHOOL JouBNAL will bind two volumes in one, we have omitted 
the title page and index for the last volume, and shall prepare one 
in due time, for both. 

Jifew JEngland Mu. Life Ins. Oo^ Boston. — The fourth di'stribo- 

tion. of surplus funds of this company among its members, payable 

Jm^ 1st, 1864, amounts to /osriy pe* cent, or $748,000. This is 

<9ie of Hie safest and best Hfe insurance companies in the nation. 

.See advertisement in the School Jotjbnal. 

An Oversight — ^An old gentleman of our acquaintance, on look- 
ing over his " last will and testament," found with astonishment 
-that he had made no provision for himself I 

Oxm School Jotjbnal. — ^We continue to offer the same terms 
and the same premiums to those getting up clubs. See Dec. No. Let 
it not be forgotten that all payments at these pnces, [75 cts. for 
single copy and 50 cts. in clubs], must be made in advance. 25 
cts. additional will be charged at the end of the year. 

Vebmont Tbacheb's Association. — The Fourteenth An- 
nual Meeting will be held at Montpelier, commencing Tuesday, 
January 12th, 1864. 

'■ Order of Exercises : Tuesday. Evening — Introductory Ad- 
dresses, by S. P. Colby, Esq., of Montpelier, and Rev. P. H. 
WTiite of Coventry, President of the Association. 

Wednesday Morning. At 9 o'clock — Organization ; Appoint- 
ment of Committees; Miscellaneous business; Lecture by E. 
Conant of Randolph: Subject — "Recitations." Discussion— 
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" The Proper Method of Teaching Aritho^tic," to be opened by 
G. P. Beai'd of Northfield. Afternoon. Lecfcure by J. J. Lewis 
of South Woodstock : Subject — " Patriotism of Education." Dis- 
cussion : " Text-Books and their Proper use." Evening. Lectord 
by Rev. B. Labaree, D. D., Presid^ent of Middlebury Colleige. 
• Thursday Morning. Discussion : *' The advantages arising fixmi 
a well endowed State Normal School," to be opened by J. M- 
Thacher of Barre. Discussion : " What kind of Instruction in oar 
Schools will serve to increase the loyally and patriotism of the 
American people ?" to be opened by Rev. L. JI. Stone of North- 
field. Afternoon. Lecture by J. S. D. Tay)orofSt Albany t 
Subject — " The Scholar and the School Hpnse." Discussion : 
" The best method of acquiring* knowledge of the English L|ui- 
guage/' {o be opened by D. D. Grorbam of Montpelier. Eveqi^^g. 
Lecture by J. S. Adams, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Edsqa- 
tioA. Business ; Valedictory Addresses. 

All teachers, town superintendents, and ail friends of Education, 
«ire invited to attend and participate in the discussipns of the 
meeting. Persons attending the meeting will be conveyed ov^r 
life raiiroads of the State, for fare one way. Beturn tickets will 
be furnished by the Secretary of the Association. The hospitali- 
ties of Montpelier will be extended to Uie members of the Assodor 
tion. That arrangetnents may be more conveniently made, per- 
sons intending to be present are requested to send their names 
^arly to Rev. Eli Ballon, Montpelier, Vt. Gentlemen wishing to 
become members of the Association can receive tickets of m^ni- 
bership prior to the meeting, by enclosing. the initiative fee, fifty 
OENTS, in a letter, addressed to D. G. Moore, Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Rutland, Vt. 

Per Order op the Executive Comhittbb. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Weak Lungs and how to Make them Strong. By Dio Lewis^ 
M. D. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. This volume or 
360 pages, is upon a subject so important, is so full of practical 
common sense and valuable suggestions, and is so well calculated 
to benefit the invalid, that we heartily commend it to all who hi^ve 
nreak lungs and desire to avoid the fatal consequences so common 
in our age and country. 

Weldon Woods, or " Thou shalt call me my FatherJ' Published 
by Henry Hoyt, Boston. This is one of many interesting and 
Valuable books for the young, sold by this enterprising publisher. 
We cannot overestimate the importance o^ this kind of literature, 
nor cherish too much gratitude towards those who are thus aiming 
to cultivate the taste for safe and useful reading, and to form cor- 
rect habits in the young. The young will read bad books and 
•drink in their poison, if the good are not furnished for them ttei 
parents remember this, and send to Mr. Hoyt for a supply. 
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* The Atkmiie Monthly opens the new year with a splendid No* 
^Table of Contents : Governor John Winthrop in Old £ngland ;. 
l?he Planting of the Apple Tree ; Bay ; House and Home Pa- 
pers, I ; Three Cantos of Dante's " Paradiso ;*' External a^^ear- 
ance of Glaciers ; Stephen Yarrow, A Christmas Story ; Meme- 
ri» Positum ; My Book ; The Minister Plenipotentiary ; Tha 
Beginning of the End. The Atlantic with the Yt. School 
Journal for $3. 

Student and School Mate. This monthly magazine for 
boys and girls has had an unparalleled success for the twelve 
years of its life and usefulness. It is indeed ^ pleasing as well as a 
safe and instructive " companion for children and is as deserving 
x>f popularity in its sphere, as is the Atlantic Monthly in its spheie. 
We wish it were in every family in the land. Each number has 
SZ pages. Only one dollar a year. Address Joseph H. Allen, 
Boston, Mass. 

Godey's Lady's Book for 1864 has sent out its representative 
No. for Jan. Its embellishments are rich and varied, and we have 
no doubt its pledges for the year will be fuUy redeemed. Old 
prices only demanded. 

Acknowledgement. — We are indebted to^ some friends for copies 
of •* Proceedings of the California State Teachers' Institute," and 
^ Report of the Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada 
for 1862. 

The Youth's Companion has a national reputation. It is tha 
only weekly paper of its kind with which we are acquainted. It 
has been sustained and growing in favor for thirty-seven years, 
and is everywhere sought with eagerness by the youth of both 
sexes. Send one dollar to Olmsted Sc Co., Boston, and you will 
enjoy its weekly visits. 

TsE Rural American, an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Journal published at Utiea, N» Y., is one cf the best of its kind. 
Every Vermont farmer and horticulturist ought to have it. Sub- 
scription price only $1 per year. We will fnrnish it with the Vt. 
School Journal for $1.25. 

Arthur's Home Magazine has a rich table of contents and 
splendid illustrations in its Jan. No. We know of no better two 
dollar monthly in the nation. It is always attractive, always safe. 
We furnish Arthur's with our School Journal for $2.00. 

The Continental Monthly has opened the new year with 
an interesting number of 128 pages. It is managed with great 
ability, and richly merits the popularity it has gained among ita 
numerous readers. Three dollars per year, or hve dollars for two 
copies. Address John F..Trow, 50 Green st, N. Y. 

American Phrenological Journal. — The Jan. No. is be- 
fore ns, and is '' brim full " of instructive and interesting matter^ 
extensively and beautifully illustrated. Among 'the portraits ia 
that of Gen. Banks. $1.50 per year is cheap. Address Fowler 
& Wells, New York, 
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" Advertising is the Life of Business." 

Bates op Adveetising — 

1 Page — (oatside cover) $5, for a single insertion ; S 4,50 if 
for six months, and $ 4, if for a year. (Inside cover) $ 4, for a 
itfngle insertion ; $3,50 if for six months, and $3 if for one jearK 
(Inside pages), $ 3, for a single insertion; $ 32, for the year. 

For fractional parts of a page, the usual, proportional extra 
tfaarge will be made. Eighty cents per page extra will be charged 
for setting type. 

Advertising bills may be paid in books and other articles adver- 
ised, at wliolesale cash prices. 




MagnifieB 100 Diametera or 10.000 times. 

The Microscope simplijied apd adapted to popular um » 

This beautiful instrument, although of a Higk 
Magnifying Power, is so simple that a child can ust 
it, for it requires no focal adjustment, therefo]:e it 
neither fatigues the eye nor weanes the patieac*. 
like other Microscopes. 

It reveals the unseen things of cseation, and ^hoiw 
the smallest insect to he fearfully and wonderfuUf 
made. It is an endless sburpeot amusement, ipid, 
at the same time imparts the most valuable infoniiaM> 
tion. 

As a gift or present, it is un&ubpasseo, being elK 
gant, amusing and instructive 

PRICE, $^2 00. 

Sent Ixy mail, post paid, lor $2.25, or witk lU 
beautiful objects, .^3.00. 

MOUNTED OBJECTS 

At the rate»f $1.50 per dozen. 

C. H. WHEELER & CO., 

379 Washington Street, Boston, 
tf Agents for New England. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. 

Wiater Session bejsins Jan.. 6. FuU Board of Teachers, and everythinn 
a it has b?en. Apply to SIRAM OgiCXJTT, princip^, 

West Br^kttlebprp, V^. 
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Webster's Dictionary. 

Vashington City, April 2b, 1860. 
Tke under8igned| desXrous of expresfiing their yiews of ** Webster's TJn- 
iLbridged Dictionary/* give as the result of many years' experience and 
'observation as teachers, the lollowing opinions : 

Ist. Webster's Lexicographical Works have been the fuoncers of the 
English language in the United States for more than half a century. 

2d. The improvements which he has introduced, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, have been acknowledged wherever the English language ia 
known. 

dd. ••Webster's Unabridged Dictionary" is received as supreme au- 
thority for the origin, spelling, pronunciation, meaning and use of Words 
by seven eighths of the people of the United States. 

4th. The «• New Illustrated "Edition," gives assurance ^hat «* Webster's 
Dictionary " will continue to be the standard. 

SILAS L. LOOMIS, A. M.. M. D., Prin. Western Atjademy. 
Prof. L. C. LOOMIS, A. M., Prin. Laf&yette Institute. 
R. D. BETRICH, A. M., Prin. Franklin Academy. 
C. MERCHANT, A. M., Prin. Central Academy. 
Also, similar testimony from Prof. Z. RICHARDS. Messrs. WRIGHT, 
•f Rittenhouse Academy, NEWTON, of Young Ladies' Institute, T V\IST, 
&c. 

1750 pagres. 
*« We have observed that with literary men generally, spellmg is entire- 
ly amatter of habit, very few of them conforming strictly to the authorltf 
of any dictionary; while, in this country at least, the authors of educa- 
tional text-books, Piid other works, in reference to which the question of 
orthography is carefully considered, very generally recognize and carefully 
follow Webster as their standard. 

D. APPLDTON & Co., 
CHARLES SCHJBrJEk, 
GEORGE r. PUTNAM. 
The following has just been received from Messrs* D. Appleton & Co : 

••New York, July 9, 1863. 
Gentlemen, — In answer to your inquirv as to the orth jgraphy we adopt 
in our publications, we reply that when the matter is left to us, we should 
not think of following any one but Webster, which U generally acknowU 
edged to be the standard authority in such matteis. 

As you are aware, however, literary men are s- metimes notional, and 
when one of our authors persists in a desire to spell according to Walkeri 
or Worcester, or Johnson, or himself, we yield the point. 

Very respectfully, D. APPLETON & Co. 

jgy •• The eighty, pages of Illustrations, comparabiC in fineness to bank 
notes j are worth the price of the book. — Ch. Herald, 

WiiBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIKS, viz : 
I. The Primary. II. Common School. III. High School. IV. Aca- 
demic. V. Counting House. VI. University. Vil. Army and Navy 
Pocket. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised 
within the last three or four years, been extensively regarded as the stan- 
dard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, and os the 
BEST DICTIONARIES in use, are respectfully commended to teachtra 
and others. They arc much more extensively sold and used than all oth- 
lers combined. O. & €. JUEliKIAJU, 

Publishers of Webster's Unabridged, 

'* Set the> Best.'* Get the Handsomest. Get the Ohef&pest. Get 
•Dec. 18»J3.— 2mo Webster. 
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^ ISTE^VT book: 

ADDED TO 

The Progressive Series of Text-BooJcs, 

— BY— 

SALEM TOWN, LL. D. and NELSON H. HOLBROOK, A. M. 



This popular series of school books will soon te issued from nevly 
elec retyped plates, and with many new and more beautiful illustrations. 

Tbe Fourth and Fifth Readers 

Irill be enlarged by additional pages of new and peculiarly appropriat* 
reading exercises qf every variety Of style. 

The Progrressive Intermediate Reader 

it an entirely jiew number added to the series, and is designed to be used 
as a sequel to the Second Reader, thereby furnishing additional reading 
matter for the Prin^ary and Intermediate classes in graded schools. It !• 
prepared on the same general plan of the other numbers of ilie series, with 
luch improvements as ejsperience has suggested, a jjlan and system orit/- 
iaal •joith the authors ^ and will be issued in season to meet '.he wants of 
▼inter schools. 

Tbe Pi*ofipressive Spellex* & I>oiinei*, 

a book which has reached an unprecedented sale throughout New Eng- 
land, is not only the best, but the cheapest speller before the public. 

The unexampled success of this series fully settles the question as to 
the practical character of its original plan and system ; and the •• improve- 
ments" made in the revisions of otlier series, or in the issue of new ones, 
lince the publication of I'own and Holbrook's Progressive series, consist, 
mainly, in authors abandoning their own exploded systems, ana making 
IS close im.itations of the j:'rogre8sive Series, both in plan and general me- 
chanical appearance, as their abilities and pecuniar) safety permit, and 
this, too, afttr so long denouncing the plan as impractical, and calculated 
to embarrass and injure the learner, rather than to facilitate his progress. 

These facts being known, the genuine and original series, now having 
a more liberal patronage in New England than all the counterfeits com- 
bined, will, we trust, still hold its pre-eminence in the m.ndsofa di- 
. criminating public; inasmuch as the labored efforts of all its imitators 
We failed to introduce into their books a single ir. port ant principle, 
which is not more prctctically presented in the Propressive Series ;" while 
it contains, in addition, many.\aluable features nowhere else to be found. 



Smithes Progressive Primary Geography. 

BY 

iRosT^eU O. Smitli, A^. M:., 

Will be issued during the month of November. This beautiful Primary 
work presents the subject of geography in a new form, and is pronounced, 
t>y all who have examined the proof-sheets, as the most simple, complete, 
tad practical book the author has compiled. 

THE PfiOGEESSIVE SOHOOL GEOSEAPHT, 

by the saffle author, will follow the Primary ; and these two books will 
complete the series on this subject. 

' OUT£R ELLSWORTH, Publishei-, 

Nov. 1861 3mos. BOSTON. 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERIES OF READERS! 

In consec^uence of the great succees of Mr. Epes Sargent in his speeiaU^ 
#y of preparing Readers for schools, there has beoi a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improved Series of Readers, which have been carefully and elegantly elec» 
trotyped, and are now ready for sale. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improTft- 
meiit which constant consultation with our best teachers have suggested* 
are included. 

We defy contradictionfin saying that the Series is the best," the hand* 
somest, the most carefully prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest ^ ever 
f^t published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit tbe 
striking superiority of the Series;— Mr. Sargent haying had his entire 
time tor years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
^yed over all known compilers. 

Mr. Sargeat's long experience, carefuP scholarship,* high" culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in oKa 
Series of Headers, of >» hich millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
•electing his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. A handsome large duodecimo of 33S 
pages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and wood-oala 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 65 new 
Dialogues of such life-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exec VLtiam 
Ki will cnablethe learners to perform their various parts easily and care- 
fully ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as Will awaken 
la those who witness their performance, the keenest intezest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to aay 
teacher or pupil. 

iisr i^HESS. 
SARGENT' » NEW SPELLER! 

WITH AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachen of tb« 
eountry, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original! eatures, of a purely practical 
character, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to securing an accurate pronunciation in their classes. 

Copies of the New Readers will be furnished grcttis to School Coi^mit- 
fees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a view 
taintroductioa into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postajge is sent in stampa* 

The postage rates, are on tbe Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 c^nte ; 
Ae Second, 12 cents ; theFint, 9 cents; and on the Primer, ^6 centi. 
Address 

. fOHN L SHORET. Faldislieri 

13 Washinstpn Street* fioefeov^ 
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5 
SCHOOL BOOKS 

OP 

Established highest excellence. 

Of the many ftchool books constantly cming from the press, not one in 
a aooie possesses sufficient merit, or adaptedness to the practical wants of 
I teachers, to secure for it a permanent place among school text-books. W« 
■elect fcom the list of our own publications, for commendation to educa- 
tors, the following books, all of which have very successfully stood tht; 
actual test in the S'^hool room, and most of which have become the stand-, 
ard testt- books in their departments, being more extensively used than any 
others. We recommend these books to teachers, therefore, not merely oii 
Quif own judgment, but because they^ have been thoroughly tried and.- 
proTed to be the be&t. 

DICTIONARIES. 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 
Webster's Common School Dictionary, 
Webster's High Scheol Dictionary, 
Webster's Academic Dictionary, 
Webster's Counting House and Family Dictionary, 
Webster's Pocket Dictionary, 
Webster's Army and Navy Pocket Dictionary, 

ASTRONOMIES. 
Hattison's Primary Astronomy, 
Mattison's High School Astronomy, 
Hattison's Burritt's Geography of the Heavens and Chart, 

FRENCH, 
^nney & Amoult's New French GTrammar^ 1 50 
Pinney's Easy Lessons in Pronouncing and Speaking French, eO" 
Plimey's First Book in French, 50 
Pinney's JElementary French Reader, 80. 
Pinndy's Progressive French Reader, 1 oo 
Williams's English into French. ▲ book of practice in French con- 
versation, to be used in connection with any French Grammar, 1 2i> 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
liOfiBing's Primary United States, eo* 

I«os8ing's Pictorial United States, 1 2§ 

MUSIC. 
Mason's Normal Singer, 45 

Bradbury's Young Shawm, 45 

Root's Musical Album, 7^ 

Root's Academy "Vocalist, 75 

Woodman's Musical Casket, 75 

Lasar's Coecilia, fg. 

Mason's Mammoth Evercises, (the print large enough to be seen 
throughout a large hall,) 7 50 

Our list of publications embraces many other School, Music and Miscel- 
laneous books, which we believe to be of highest excellence, but the quali- 
ty of the above is established by their uneqyialed circulation. Frvorable 
terms for introduction. Specimen copies by mail free at the prices. AU 
jnir publications are sold by Mason & Hamlin, 274 Washington street, 
JBoflton, at our prices. 

mASON BROTHERS, 

If, OB. 5 & 7 Mercer st.^N. Y^ 
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TAB NEW ENGLAND HUTDAL LIFE INSUBANGE CO., 

OFFICE, NO. 89 STATE STREET BOSTON, 
INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 

NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $2,250,000, 
And increasing, for the benejit of Members, present and future. 

The whole safely and advantageously Invested. The business conducted ex«. 
oiusively for the benefit of the persons insured. The greatest rifik taken on a ]if«- 
$16,000. Surplus distributed among the members every- fifth.year, from Decern-, 
ber 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or bjr addition to policy. The distribution of Decern* 
ber, 1858, amounted to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, aikl 
amounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, and its Beports to be had 
tf its agents, or at the offioe of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 

Membe&s of the Compant who may volunteer or be drafted into actual 
Military or Naval Service of the United States, may be insured for one 
year, at an extra rate not less than two per cent, per annum. 

New applications to be ensured the risk of actual Military and NavAl 
Service will be received for an additional premium of not less than five per 
pent, per annum. 

B F. Stevens, Secretary, Boston, Mass, 

— AN— 

ANALYTICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL 

SYSTEM FOR THE 

Cultivation of the Voice. 

BY CAKLO BASSINI. 
Edited by R. Storrs Willis. 
This volume is one of the greatest excellence as a syste Ji of thorough 
instruction in Vocalization. It is constructed on a rigidly scientific basis,, 
considering the mechanism of the vocal organs, difiierent qualities of voice. 
Just method of Articulation, True process of Culture, &c., with a series of 
Exercises from the simplest method of uniting the Chest and Medium Reg- 
isters, to the most difficult Trills, and. is, unquestionahly, 

The Most Desirable System for Teachers and Pupils. 

*< Bassini's Method " is a standard book of instruction in the-Leading 
Educational Institutions in which music is taught, and .invariably gives . 
satisfaction to all who use it. 

Price, Soprano Voice, Complete, $3.50 ; Abridged, $2.25. For Tenor 
Voice, Complete, $3.00, (no abridgement}. Mailed post paidcn receipt of 
price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publi>heK. 

277 "Washington St., Boston. 

" ORANGE CO. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Conducted with special r ference to the preparation of Teachers for the 
Common School. Spring term begins Feb. 18th, 1864. 

EDWARD CONANT, Princip^J^ 
Randglph.Vt. 
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SONG- & MUSIC BOOKS. 

Ike Golden Wreath, Containing nearly 200 Popular Songs, witli Instruc- 
tions. 35 cts. 
The Nightingale, A new Vook for schools. 85 «ts. 
Home Molodiat, Coll. of nearly 100 favorite songs. 25 cts. 
Camp Songs, A collection Qf l^ational, Patriotic and Social songs for tha 

Volunteers. 12 cts. 
War Songs of Freedom, 20 cts. 

Songs for the People. With numerous engravinga, $1. * 
100 Irish Songs, 50 cts, Scotch Songs. 50 cts. Comic Songs, 50 eta. 
Amateur Song Book, A Coll. of Old Favorites 40 cts. 
Gems of Song, 40 cts. The Message Bird, 50 cts. 
Old Folks* Concert Tunes, 30 cts. 
Boston Temperance Glee Book. 40 cts. 
Neto Temperance Melodist. 40 cts.- 
Union Temperance Song Book, 12 cts. 
Covert ^ Lodge's Temperance Songs. 12 cts. 
Convention Chorus Book. 40 cts. 

The above contain both Words and Music. 
The 'Shilling Song Book, Containing the best Songs of the day, a large 
number, of which are not to be lound in any other collection. Two 
Parts. Each 12 cts. 
Any book sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington St., Boston. 



. MODEia?^ SCHOOL 

—FOR— 
A NEW PROGRESSIVE & PRACTICAL METHQD, 

Organist and Director at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N, T, 

This work meets the student after he has obtained a moderate knowledge 
of the elements of Music, and of the Key boaid of the Organ, and conducts 
him through the details of Fingering, Touch, Stops, Pedal Playing, &c., 
to a full and complete mastery of the Instmmtnt, 

In every department of Organ Playing, ample material and instruction, 
is furnished : difficult points made clear, and in the progress of the pupil 
every obstacle is removed. 

The lessons and exercises for Pedal Playing are unusnally explicit. The 
voluntaries are selected from the works of Rink, Schneider and Best, As 
a whole, the work is, as its title indiaates, the most comprehQ;aia,Ye, pleas- 
ing and efficient school for the Organ extant. 

Price, complete, $3. In jarts, each ^ 1.60k* Mailed, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, 

OLIVEli DITSON & CO.. Publishers, 
277 Washington et., Boston^ 
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BUniONS' SERIES OF GRAMMAES, ETC. 

Fraotioal Lessons in English Ghramoiar and Gomposition* 

Por young beginners^ (introcUictory to •« Principles of PjigUsh Gram- 
mar.") 30 conts. 

Principles of English Qrammari ^ i>rief but comprehensiw 

work for Common bchools. 60 cents. 

LrfToduction to Analytical English Grammar. This litti# 

work is the Practical Lessons, so enlarged as to be what its title implies. 
36 cents. 

Analytical and Practical English Grammar A larger work 

for Academies, High Schools, etc. 70 cents. 

Progressive Exercises in Analysis and Parsing Adapted 

to both Grammars. 18 cents. 

Latin Lessons, with Exercises in Parsing 75 cents. 

Prepared by Gborob Spenoeb, A. M., as introductory to 

Principles of Latin Grammar New edition. $1.12. 

Latin Beaderi with Inti'oduction on Latin Idioms, an Improred 

Vocabulary, etc. $1.12. 

Exercises in Latin Composition, Adapted to the Latin Giym-* 

mar. $1.25. 
Keyi separate, for Teachers only. 60 cents. 
€flesar's Commeiitaries. With Notes and Beferenees rerised. 

$1.12. 
Sallust. With Notes and References. $1.00. 
Cicero's Orations. With Notes and References to Andrews' and 

Stoddard*s, as well'as to Bullions' Grammar. $1.25. 

I^atin-Eng^lish Dictionary. With Synonyms* 1014 pages. $8.' 

First liCSSOns in Oreek. Introductory to the Grammar. 7S 

cents. 
Principles of Greek Grammar. New Edition. $1.25. 

Greek Reader. With Introduction on Greek Idioms, ImproTed 

Lexicon, etc. $1.75. 
Cooper's Tirgrii* With valuable English notes. $2.00. 

The books of^Dr. Bullions' series haye been several years'before the pub- 
lic, and have met with the approval of most competent judges. '1 hey ai* 
favorite text-books in schools, academies, and colleges throughout the 
United States and fanada, and to the following peculiar excellencies of 
tnese books teachers are respectfully invited. 

These books are manufactured in a neat and most substantial roannea^ 
which renders them durable and economical. 

Each Grammar contains an abridgment of itself within itself, consisting 
of the leading and general principles of Grammar, distinguished by being 
printed with ihe largest type used in each book. 

Teachers wishing to examine any of these books with a view of intio- 
ducing them, can Lave them sent to their address, post-paid, by remitting 
to us one-half the price of the book they desire, (except on Bullions' Latin 
Lexicoii,) which rrill be sent on receipt of $3.00. 

SHELDON & CO., 

Publishers, 
835 Broadway^ New Yorlk^ 
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CAiP'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

gaap's Primary G©af rapbj . 

Prepared to accompany MitchelFs Outline Maps, and designed 
for Primary Schools and Classes. Price 40 cents. 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in strikinf 
oontrast with other Pnmarv Geographies. 

Its Definitions are illustrated on the true method of " objpct teachiDg " 
—first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Map Geography, of which there is a most judicious se!ection, is w- 
ranged so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive parts are brief but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout, is such as young pupils may easily ccmprehend and study 
with profit. 



Prepared to accompany MitchelFs Outline Maps, and designed 
for Intermediate Schools and Classes. Price 60 cents. 

This book contains : 

^> Iin«&ODtrcTORT Lessox. 

2nd. Geooraphioal Definitions, illusfaf ed by picture and map rep- 
' mentatirns of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3rd. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
md Questions for map exercises. 

4th, DEScKiPTivEbBooaAPHY. presenting in a concise form the moM 
Hnportant geographical facts relating to each country and the princif al 
eities, and in addidon, such peculiar charactefistics as are the piost strik- 
ing, and such as will be the most useful to pupils. 

'5th. GrSNEBAL QUESTIONS, following the description of ea-^n grand di- 
vision, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A, Paonouncino Vocabula&y of all the geographical names used 
m the book. 



Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed 
for Grammar and High Schools, and the higher classes of District 
Schools. Price $1,20. 

This is a new book, on the plan of the Ixtrbmediate Geographt, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a 
more full description of Countries, and an outline of Physical (ieography 

■iimp's Mafptif Flitii, 

Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate, jad 
Higher Geographies. Price 30 cents for the set of nine plates. 

_ "t^lieSrs ®EtHae Mugs, 

Revified, improred, and important new maps added, by Batid Cakf 
Principal of the Connecticut State Normal School and Superintendent of 
Common Schools. Price; $15,00 per set. 

O. I>. O^SS: & OO. Piil>li«liLex*«. 

Hastpo&d, Cqxv. 
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SELF-iDJUSTING AND ADJUSTABLE. 

The only Wringer with the Patent 

Oofif-'Wli.eel R^firulcLtox*, 

which POSITIVELY prevents the rolls from 

BREAKING, OB TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 

It was pronounced superior to all others at the World's Fair at London, 
1862. It took the First Premium at the great Fair of the AM£H£CAN 
IVSTITUTE, New York City, 1863. where the judges were practical me- 
Panics, and appreciated CO 6 WHEELS. 
It took the First Premium at the 

New York State Fair, 18(2 and 1868. 

• Vermont State Fair, 1863. 

Michigan State Fair, 1863. 

Pennsylvania State Fair, 1863* 

Iowa State Fair, 1863. 

IlliDois State Fair, 1863. • 

And County Fairs without number, 

Okange Judd, of the American AffricuUuriat, snys of the 

UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 

•« We think the machme much more than PAYS FOR ITSELF BV. 
ERY YEAK in the saving of garments ! There are several kinds, nearly 
alike in gen<»ral construction, but we consider it important that the Wring* 
er be fitted with Cogs, other wiso a mass of garments may clog the loUen, 
and the rollers upon the ctank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the rub* 
ber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the first made, and t it 
as GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR YEAR'S CONSTANT US«." 

We have seven sizes, from $5,50 to $30. The ordinary family sisflft 
are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7. These have 

COG-WHEELS, 
and are wa.bra.nted in every particular. 

On receipt of the price, from places wheie no one is selling, we will send 
the TJ, C. W., pree op expense. What we especially want is a good . 

in every town. We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee the ezolusir* 
Mle. R. C. BROWNING, 

3t7 Breadway, New York. 
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••MA.Y THE SESX BdCAN "WIN." 

THE OHEAFEST, MOST DELIOIOIJS ASD HEALTHY OOITEE H 
THE WOULD. 

THE PEOPLE'S PROVISION COMPANY 

Have this day established their East India Coffee prices as follows. 
8ing[le pounds - ..... 15 cents* 
Seven pounds .......l dollar* 

20 pounds delivered on boat or K. K . on receipt of $3 00. 
Por sale by grocers generally at the aboye rates. 
Be sure that you ask for and get 

P.P. GO'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

It has ft FINK LABEL. Ask an^ grocer for it. It is especially yal- 
ued by Dyspeptics* and persons suffering with diseases of the liver aud kid- 
neys. It requires but one-half as much as any other, is batter flavored and 

Is (he cheapest Ccffee in the World. 

Address all orders to PEOPLE'S PROVISION CO., 268 Greenwich 
Street, N. Y., and enclose cash at our risk. 268 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 

LEIBICf'S ESSENTImT «^ 

The most healthy, 

Tho most economical, 

The most delicious 

Preptratka Oiff Stff@@ 

IN THE TTORLD, OLD or NE^V^ 

This Coffee is prepared under a formula from the great German Chemitt 

PROFESSOR LJEIBIG, 

and gives the essential full strength and delicious flavor of Old Gorrem* 
xncnt Java Coffee, \\hich is the only quality of Coffee used in its preparaN- 
tion, without any of that narcotic quality which so sadly damages ths 
nervous system in the use of even the best grades of Coffee as or- 
dinarily prepared, 

2d. It gives the essential tonic and diuretic elements of Dandelion, 
without the ««herby," coarse taste so disgusting, and yet always found in 
the ordinary Dandelion Coffee. 

It is known to all acquainted with chemistry, that the essence, or oil, 
or whatever name may be given it, when properly and scientifically ob- 
tained from any herb or plant is a far different article from that producf»d 
by putting that plant into water and boiling it out— permitting the escap 
of tne most exquisite and reliable strength and leaving the coarse *c 
earthy drugs precipitated or in solution. 
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^So this preparation combines the exquisite aroma of the Java Coffee, 
with the highest essential excellence of the most choice Dandelion — yield- 
ing the spirit without the grosser earthy body of both , thereby avoiding 
the deleterious effects of both and becoming at the seme time 

XJEXE M:0SX I>EIL.ICI0TJ® 13E^^EllElJLGlEl^ 

AND 

The most Health-giving and Restoring Drink 

Known in the world — being at once a sovereign remedy instead of pro- 
ducer of Dyspepsia and General Nervous Debility, Flatulence, Fuliitess of 
the Head, Dizziness, Costiveness , and diseases of the Liver and Kidneyi, 
^iMcmso of its great Tonic and Diuretic qualities. 
, The simple fact that the preparation is from Baron Xiei^ig, iidll ^awn- 
mend it to the attention of the scientific in all parts of the country, while 
the use of it will at once and permanently prove to the masses every- 
where that it is the long needed desideratum — in its way. 

The immense popularly of this Coffee in the Old World is an earnest 
that its -use and popularity in America is bonnd to become continent wide. 

Another consideration not to be overlooked in regard to the matter, is 
that rr COSTS LESS THAN ORDINARY GREEN COFFEE and le- 
quires less than half the quantity to give the same degree of 6trength,and 
its use proves it at 30 cents a pound to be cheaper than Marieabo coffee at 
1^ oents a pound. 

Neatly packed in pound papers with fulhinstnietions for nse on each 
label— in SIXTY PO UND BOXES. Price 30 cents jper pound. A lib- 
. etal discount to the trade. 

Manufactured by the PEOPLD'S PROVISION CO., 968 Gmpwieh 
; Street,. N. Y., to whom all orders may be addreised. 

Sold by wholesale Grocers and Druggists. 



DB. A. B. PUTNAH, 
SIIRGEOIH DENTIST. 

Office opposite Post Office. 

TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN BY THE 

JVITTROTIS OXIDE GAm. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT 



TEETH EXTRACTED WTTHOUT PAIN! 



POS r & PCSARSOJV 

;ja9e NITROXIS OXIDE, or LAUGHING GAS, in the extraction of 
l^c^* It is 80 harmless in its ejfects that all can inhale it, even children 
,a?ad! .persons in delicate health, without the least fear of pain or injury. It 

il(^ preferable to Ether or Chloroform. 

, llriMitleJwro, Oct. 20. 1863. 
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Gowperthwaite &, Company} Philadelphia, 

INVITE ATJTENTION TO 

O O IL. B TJ OEl ]Sr ' S 

COMPRISING 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC. 16 ceute. 

COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 25 « 

« COMMON SCHOOL « 56 ^ 

« ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLiCATIONS-84 « 
These books differ from many others in several important particulars. 
. 1. The inyestigations of the principles on which the rules of arithme- 
tic depend, always precede and are made more prominent thaa the state- 
ment of those rules* 

2. The logical relations of the several parts of arithmetic are clearly 
marked by ti^eir arrangement. For example^ reduction is not treated as 

' a separate rule, but so much as belongs to multiplication is placed under 
that head, while the rest takes its proper place as one of the practical ap- 
plications of division. Interest, discount, and the kindred rules, aie 
grouped together as illustrations of the doctrine 6i proportion. The theo- 
ry of decimals is placed much earlier in the course than usual. The rules 
for compound numbers are explained in connection with the correspoading 
rules for simple numbers, the principle u;,on which these rules depend 
being identical. 

3. A large number of examples are given for the illustration of each 
rule, and great care has been taken to select those of a practical or busi- 
ness character. 

4. The answers to the examples are not given in the arithmetics. Keys 
to the higher books are lurnished gratis to teachers using the arithmetics, 
but are not sold to booksellers. ... i 

9. They are original books, the result of much careful thought, study, 
and experience as a teacher. ' 

Col*l>urn's :A:Tith;n[ietics 

are regarded by all teachers who are acquainted with their merits as at 
least among the best treatises in this department. They are everywhere 
liked best by the best teachers, and wherever introducc4, the longer they 
are used, the better they are liked. 

Although so recently published, (the series was not completed until 
I860,) with very little effort on the part of the publishers to bring them 
into use, they have already worked their own way into the public schcols 
of such places as St, Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
New Haven, Hartfora and Norwich, Conn.; Salem, Fitchburg, Somer- 
. ville, etc., Mass.; and in many of the smaller cities and towns in the 
vicinity of these places. 

Teacliers and Soliool Officers 

intending to make changes in this department, atd who wish to getstbe 
BB8T TBXT-nooKS, arc requested to examine these and compare them with 
cotemporary works. Copies for examination will be lor warded by ihail, 
on receipt of one-third of the aniiexed prices, lor prepayment of postaj^, 
or they will be furnished fkek or expense on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 

[tQ DEXTER 8. STONE, Boston, Mass.,— • 

Agent fur Inlrodueiioii.-Oflicc !\l C. G. Cooke's Bookstore, 37 k 19 Brattle St. 
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Phrenoloflical Journal 

AlVD LIFE II.I.UsrRATEB FOR 1»04, 




PORTRAITS, r 

sketches, ofdiittiiiguished iiieu ; illustrations 
of the different nices; the teinporainents ; 
•^ signs of character,'* as revealed throaeh 



s. jj. W KLLS, Ed»tor. is a^votpd to 
the Scleikce of lllaii, in ull bis relu- 
lions. Physical, Mktpal, andSpmrruAL, 
in the (lepni-traento of 

ETHNOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

PHRENOLOGY, 

PHYSIOGNOMY, 
and PSYCHOLOGY, 

embracing our social, Intellectnal and 
re li spoils nature, the right education and 
training i)f children, and the better reg 
ulation of ourselves and communitie& 
with hiosraphical 




thf oijrinization — hojul. 
walk, talk, jiK'ludiiiL' • yi'r%, i 
uose. etc., will he jriveii in • 



feet^ hands, 
•Ml th. lips, chin, 
cli njimber. 



PftlLOSfUMint 

TBtB SOUIj) as nianifestiHl thron^Ji 
organization, In its relations to this life an! 
the life to come, and to elevate uxv to iM 
position his Creator Intended him to fllK »rt{ 
subjects on which oar sciences tlin^v a 
flood of light, and our readers shall hnvo tho| 
benefit <»f its best teachings. 
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Other Interests, such 
AS new inventions, agriculture, 
commerce, mechanism, science, 
art, and literature, will bo con- 
sidered. "We feel it a ^uty to 
participate in, and co-operate 
with, all the ^at movements 
for the ** emancipation of man" 
from error, ignorance, sin, want, 
intemperance, and spiritual 
darkness. Our work embraces 
all mankind, and all interests. 
A New Vol., the 89th, 
commenced Jan., 1864, pub- 
lished monthly, at $1.50 a year, 
if ordered. disbipatkm. 

FOUriiER 6c HTKIiliS, 308 Broadway, >. V. 
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CLENWOOD 

HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 



A This First Class Boarding School for Yonng Ladies is located in the de- 

S -, lightful and healthful village of 

WEST BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

With an'outfit of $20,000, its buildings are extensive and convenient, and itK 
• grounds spacious, beautiful and attractive. The school was opened and 
thoroughly organized some four years ago, and has been in successful opera- 
tion, under twelve permanent teachers, ever since. During most of this time, 
the school has been full to its utmost capacity. A full course of four years 
study is established with reference to graduation. Much attention is al^o 
given to The Ornamental Bkanches, the departments of Music and 
French being under the direction of German and French Professors. 
Gymnastics taught by a graduate from Dr. Dio Lewis' Gymnasium, Boston. 



EXPENSES. 



■) 



1st Term. 2d T. 3d T. I»erYr. 
Board and Tuition, (Junior Department) ^ #60 #60 #185 

Board and Tuition, (Sepior Department) 70 65 65 200 

DAY scholars. 

Tuition, (Junior Department— French and German extraj #18 

Tuition, (Senior Department— French and German extra) 24 

Our regular course of study embraces all branches for graduation The op- 
tional course will embrace the fjjjowing : — ^ 

Piano, with or without the vocal^ (2 lessons per week), #45 per year; use 
of instrument, (two practice hours pel* day), #6 ; Guitar with use of Instru- 
ment, #45; Oil Painting, #30; Penciling, perspective Drawing, Pastel or 
Crayoning, #15. More than the regular lessons under private instruction, 
will always be an extra charge. ^ # 

Access to every department of the school, embracing all bills for lK>ard and 
tuition, (first term) $95; (second term) #90; (third term) #90 ;(&r year) 
#275. ^ . O-* 

All bills are payable by the term ; #50 at the opening, and the balance at 
the close. If payments are delaye'd, interest may be charged from these 
dates. Still greater depreciation of the currency may compel us to raise oui- 
chaVges. If so, due notice will be given to our patrons. 

(O^Each young lady is expected to furnish for her own use one pair of « 
sheets, pillow cases, and towels. 

No other extra charge, except for lx)oks, stationery, sheet music, paints, 
etc., which are furnished at the Seminary at retail pi'ices. 

Clergymen of all denominations may have 25 per cent deducted from regu- 
lar bills. 

Young ladies dependent on their own resources, and striving to obtain an 
education, have special encouragement. 

"Winter Session begins Jan. 4, 1865. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

West Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THE 

0mnont 

-M^. OCTOBER, 1864, ^ 3^o, X, 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 

Held its thirty-fifth anniversary in the City Hall at 
Portland, Me., on the 17th, 18th and 19th of August. The 
number of teachers present was estimated at 500 or more, 
principally from New England ; other Northern States 
were also represented* After the usual addresses of wel- 
come, Charles Northend, A. if., President of the Insti- 
tute, delivered his annual address. His subject was a re- 
view of the educational changes that have taken place in 
the last forty y ears. 

Forty years ago, a very general apathy pervaded the 
public mind in regard to ^ucation, which was indicated 
by the poor buildings, inconvenient, dilapidated and de: 
faced, which were used as school-houses, the poor pay of 
teachers, and the want of suitable books and apparatus. 
The public schools seemed to be considered a sort of pau- 
per astablishm^nt, good enough for the children of the 
poor, but not to be thought of as a place for the educa- 
tion of the children of the affluent. But since the forma, 
tion of this Institute a great beneficial change had taken 
place, which he thought might be attributed in a good de^ 
gree to its influence. Five hundred meetings are now 
held annually by similar institutions, and thirty thousand 
teachers have participated in their benefits. In 1839 the 
first Normal School was established at Lexington^ Mass. 
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Opposed at first, its valoe and usefulness soon became ap- 
parent, and now similar institutions have been established 
in very many of the States. 

Forty years ago educational peripdioals were unknown. 
In 1826 Prof. Wm. Russell established the "Jouriisd of 
Education,'' changed afterwards to the "Annals pt Bducar 
tion." A few years later,, the^ "Connecticut Common 
School Journal" was started by Henry Barnard, and Hor. 
ace Mann commenced the "Massachusetts Cemmon School; 
Journal," not, as he said, because it was wanted, but be- 
cause it was Tieecfed. But these journals were not long- 
lived, dying of chill, peBury and neglect. } 843 marked 
the commencement of a new era : and between 1850 and 
1863, eighteen, educational journals, were commenced, fiL 
teen in the free States, and three in the states now ia 
I'ebellion. Eleven, are now published^^ — all in the free 
. States. With all their defects these journals have accom- 
plished a useful mission, and done much for the promo- 
tion of popular education. 

Among other indications of progress,, the old and un- 
comfortable school houses have given place to commodi- 
ous and handsome edifices,, that opened a pleasant pros, 
pect to the eye of the child as he commenced the ascent 
of the hill of science ; to the improved school apparatus,, 
the mild discipline that has been substituted for the stem- 
Biess and severity of the earlier instructors, the improve., 
ment of teachers, and the better appreciation of their ser. 
vices by the public. As then, the teacher of to-day is 
called to labor with increased facilities and under morc^ 
favorable circumstances,, it becomes him to consider the- 
responsibilities that rest upon him. He can not live for 
himself alone and be guiltless. He has a duty to perform 
which is to carry on the great work so well commenced 
and so far advanced'. It must either advance or retro- 
grade. It is a worthy cause ; worthy the best efforts of 
the most devoted men, and of her whose mission is near- 
est that of the angels. Never, were they called upon mor9. 
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loudlj and clearly to act than now, 'uLtabe living pvefient;' 
They are living at a momentona period. The gre»t 
struggle between liberty and alay^ry, light and darkness 
is now going on ; and though at times, the powers of 
darkness seem to gain the* aacendancy, and liberty aL 
most falls bleeding and mangled at the feet of the despot 
and demon slavery, we have never been left to utter dark- 
,nes8 and despair ; and so surely aa to-morrow's sun shall 
dissipate tlie gloom of the coming night, i^Qd with its 
cheering rays give ligtit and heat to the world, so surely 
will liberty and knowledge riae to vindicate their sway, 
and ultimately rule the earth.. 

The address of the President waa followed by a lecture 
from J. L. Bartlett., Esq., Principal of the Normal School 
at New Britian, Conn., on '^The influence of school life up. 
on character." He referred to the weighty responsibility 
of the teacher, who is now expected and required not 
merely to discipline the minds,, but to cultivate the hearts^ 
of his pupils. In order to do thia he must make the 
children feel that he is their friend, and his whole life 
should furnish the evidence thereof.. It cannot b.^ 
doubted, Mr. Bartlett thought, that a regular attendanpe 
at school has an important influence on the future char- 
acter of the manor woman. The importance of the in- 
culcation^and exempli&cation of habits of neatnese and 
order was dwelt upon at some length,. and also the n^CQB- 
»ity of instilling a regard for trusthfulness and honesty in- 
to the minds of children. 

The speaker also urged upea hiahearers the importance 
of cheerfulness on the f>art of the teacher, and of a read- 
iness to enconrage and even join in the sports of his pu- 
pils. 

The love of couatry should be instilled into the youth- 
fol mind ; and in this connection Mr. Bartlett paid a feel, 
ing and eloquent tribute to the young men, who, inspired 
by patriotism, have gone forth to defend their country in 
ier hour of danger, many of them to find unmarked ^ravea 
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on which no mother's hand would erer strew flowers* 
Beligioos instruction sbo«Id not be neglected. 

The one great purpose of the teacher's life should be 
to perfect his prepeuration for his work. Though a course 
of training is absolutely necessary, it is not sufficient. 

There is a knowledge that cannot be obtained from 
books nor preceptors. It is drawn from experience, from 
acquaintance and sympathy with the young, and from 
earnest supplications to the Great Teacher, The heart of 
the true teacher will gather this knowledge from countless 
sources, and will strire by eyery possible m cans to acquire 
*a power and influence for good, dnd send it with a thriU 
of magnetism upon the hearts of his schokrs, 

IN T9B ETENIIICF, 

J. J). Philbrick, Esq., delivered an exceedingly inter, 
esting and instructiYo lecture on the self education ©fth^f 
teacher. He thought competent teachers were the most 
essential thing in carrying out any plan of education. 
That system is the best which secxeres and retams the 
services of the best teachers. It is seTf education, self- 
formation, that is all-important. If a teacher goes out 
from the Normal School with the idea that he has finish- 
ed his preparation for his work — rf, in putting on the 
robe of the teacher, he pots off the robe of the student^ 
his labors are inefficient, and ultimately end in failure and 
disgrace. 

Selfeducation implies self-originating, self-eontrel, and 
judgment to choose the right path and walk in it* The 
selfeducator must seek wisdom, discipline and knowl- 
edge wherever he can best find them, at the same time 
taking hold of his own mind and giving it direction, in^ 
stead of submitting passively to the guidance of others. 
The first requisite for self^education is a beau ideoHr-th^ 
conception of an excellence which is the object desired 
and sought; just as the production of the artist must ex. 
ist in his imagination before it is bodied forth in invisible 
form the speaking marble or on the breathing canvasw 
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Anotber important requisite to self-formation is self- 
knowledge. There is no description of knowledge so ral- 
tiable, and none so hard to be acquired. The teacher 
would do well to call to mind frequently the advice of the 
poet — 

"^Trnst net yourself, but jour defects to knotr, 
Make use ot every friend and every foe.** 

How often has a want of this knowledge caused failures 
and disappointments, which have been attributed to, maV 
ice or ill fortune 1 

The will power is the hinge on which all success turns^ 
An processes of education should be made to develop and 
strengthen that. It is by wrestling with difficulties, by 
contending with opposition, by continued, strenuous ef^ 
fort that this is accomplished. Battles make soldiers* 
"What I will, I do,'' said Napoleon ; and in this we see 
why his soldiers called him a hundred thousand. 

The first aim of the teacher should be to form himself 
as man; In this pursuit, the highest success demands the 
highest perfection of man as man, over and above the 
requisite professional skill. . It might be said with some 
truth that a man is a great gymnast, but he is a gymnast 
and nothing more ; but to say that a man is a great teach- 
er, but merely a teacher, and nothing else is an absurdity. 
When a really superior teacher is found, a superior char- 
acter, independent of his vocation, is also found. Hence-, 
in the vocation of a teacher, it is of the highest importance 
to provide for a large general culture, which should se- 
cure a harmonious development of the faculties and the 
formation of a perfect character. 

The teacher should know more of a subject than the 
scholar was expected to learn ; should know it curiously, 
nicely, and in a masterly way. He thought it might be 
assumed, as a general rule, that no teacher ever became 
eminent who has not assiduously studied the branches 
he had to teach. It is only by constant study that the 
teacher can keep himself irom degenerating, to say noth- 
ing of making progress. 
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AaotW branch of knowledge which is esoential to tlie 
leacher id that which id more strictly professionail. That 
hdA been too mach neglected. He would admit that there 
ai^e some oiien iiirho have a ^niaa for teaching, and do 
achieve success withoufthe «8« of the ordinary meaaa ; 
but geniuses do iliot oobae itt regiments nor in squada^ 
and there would be a sad prospect for education if we 
H^ere to depend upon geniuses only for instnactors. It 
^as hid belief that any person of fair talents, g6od healthy 
and proper study, may become a good teacher. The 
^cret of success consists in the study of the art Bow <# 

In this connection the speaker mentioned the writeiH 
i#lioih hie thought it would be well for teachers to study., 
embracing a long liist, from Plato to Cousin. He 
i*eccom1iiended also very highly Barnard's ** Journal 
of Education,^' and the biographies of Thomas Arnold, 
febad Master of Rugby, and David P. Page, first Principal 
b^thfe New York Norfnal School. 

fee ti^uB to yourselves; said Mr. P., in conclusion, and 
%rue to yoiir profession. Show that yoti are willing to 
ih^ke the efforts, and give up the time and money req- 
tfi^ite to fit yourselves adequately for your ' responstMe 
bdainess. Be wholly devoted to your noble work, and 
ydtt wtTI hardly fail to be duly appreciated and rewarded 
by the public ; but, however that may be, you wi!! never 
be iyithout that inner sunshine of the soul, ^^iricher tfaftn 
«po\\ 6i East, barbaric pearl and gold,'' which always at- 
t^iids the consciousness oi endeavoring to do one's whole 
-duty. 

*rhfe) Question — How may parental co-operation be se- 
Is'edui'eS? v^as then tsiken lip at the Opening of the morn- 
ing Session and gave rise to an animated and ibterctsting 
^fiscussion, in which A. P. Stone of Plymouth, Mass, Nd- 
Ifean Sedges of Netirark, N. J^., B. 0. Weston of Gorhj^m, 
ijre., Rev. Mr. Collofi of Middletown Conn., l*. t^'. Taldn- 
llihebf Brookiyn, N. IT., if. A. Mowry of Provid^n:oe, And 
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'%^eBtlemaii bj the name of Brown, took p^rt. Most of th^ 
^^akers advocated the visiting of parents by teachers^ 
witboat standing on the formalities of etiqnette, conver- 
f iqg with them in regard to the peculiar characteristics 
and disposition of their children, and consulting with them 
as to the best means of secnring their confidence. This^ 
it was contended would have a tendency to secure the 
liearty interest and co-operation of the parents in the 
school, and several instances were referred to in confir- 
mation of this theory. On the other hand, three or foixr 
;gentlemen, (among them Messrs. Valentine of BrooTcIyo 
and Mowry of Providence,) argued that this is practi- 
cally impossible with the large numbers that now attend 
our public schools, and that, even if it were possible, it 
would be unwise to have it understood that it is the 
duty of the teacher, to seek out the parent and ciilivate 
his acquaintance. Then, again, there is a hearty co- 
operation on the part of parents where no personal ac- 
quaintance exists, which is evidenced by the provis- 
ion which is made for the support of schools, and the 
cafe that is taken in regard to the appearance of the 
pupils. Mr. Brown suggested that if the plan of visita^ 
tion.was adopted, it might lead to the exhibition of injus- 
tice in the school-room, since the teacher might see in the 
pupil not the person only but the mansion ot the hbv^I 
in which he found his home. Ht* Stone said, in reply^ 
that if he could be oonviLced that he is in danger fh>m 
any such influence, he would, with with his right hand 
lifted, pledge himself never again to enter u school-rooioi, 
untir, with the grace of God, he cotrid guard himsdf 
a'gainst any Su€ih tendency. 

After two homrs had been spent ift this disetussion, ihMD 
subject was laid u^ion the table. 

Bon. E. P. W«Bt6n, Superintendent of fte PuMfe 
Schools of Maine, fhen occupied the attention of the a«* 
dience with a lecture <e%i the t^ndenoy ta'C2Btr4)kne opicticMB 
and practices in ed^eal^obal i^ks^ He teferted, iii' tioie 
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first plftoe^ to the great differences of opinion in regftrd 
to the methods of discipline that should be adopted in the 
family and school — on the one hand, by the strict disci- 
^inariansy and on the other hand, by the advocates of tho 
free-and-easy method. It was not surprising that the 
pendulum should have oscillated from the undue severity 
of earlier times to the other extreme, until now the diffi- 
culty is too often, that too little discipline is to be found 
in homes ; and the indulgence which is granted to chil- 
dren by their parents is expected to find its counterpart 
in the school room. The speaker said he was no advo- 
cate of the severe methpd, but he had no sympathy with 
the milk-and-water theory which maintained that children 
£^e but a little lower than the angels, and have only to 
be allowed to take their own course to come out full 
fledged cherubs. He wanted to see a dignified authori- 
ty tempered with gentleness, exercised in the family and 
in the school. He would moderate, in some degree, the 
rigidity of military discipline which some instructors 
were disposed to adopt. The school wheels would run 
all the better for a little jpioy. 

There is a wide difference in the public mind, too, in 
regard to the nature of the studies that should be en- 
gaged in; one party crying out for practical knowledge, 
"Give us facts;" and the other repeating the old triangu- 
lar — classics, mathematics and discipline. The truth is 
between them; he would have his son acquire both dis- 
cipline and practical knowledge, and so far as be can, be 
would have him obtain them in the same series of studies. 

There is also a wide difference among parents in regard 
to the solid and ornamental branches. The two classes 
were symbolized by Farmer Jones and Alderman Stubbs, 
the former of whom wanted his daughter taught only the 
solids that would be of service to her as a fermer's wife; 
and the other would have his child's attention turned 
principally to French^ Italian^ music and dancings to fit 
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her for the iashionaUe circles in which she was to move. 
How much better the royal medium which the King of 
Israel discoverd when he prayed that his daughters might 
be ''as corner-stones, polished after the similtude of a pal- 
ace." 

The number of branches that can be beneficiaUy pur- 
sued by a pupil is another subject of difference. He had 
known some pupils who had as many as five or six recita* 
tions in a day ; and other cases where the scholar pur- 
sued only one branch of study during a term* There 
should be enough variety to relieve the student, but not to 
di^ract his attention. In ordinary ' circumstances, two 
or three branches are as many as any student can pursue. 
Our education tends to the shallow and incomplete. He 
thought a more exhaustive study of fewer branches should 
be encouraged. 

In regard to the best method of instruction there is the 
same extreme difference. In illustration of this statement,, 
the speaker referred to the various methods of teaching 
arithmetic and grammar, arguing here, as in other cases, 
for the golden mean. There are several other topics in 
which he finds the same tendency to extreme views, more 
particularly in regard to the amount of assistance that 
should be rendered by the teacher to the pupil. The 
principal^care of the teacher, he thought, should be to give 
such assistance as would lead the pupil to the solution of 
the diflSculty for himself rather than solve it for him. 
The latter is often the easier course, but it is not for the 
best interest of the pupil. 

In conclusion, the speaker expressed his sympathy 
rather for the radical progressionists, who went too fast 
and too far, than for the so-called conservative, with their 
faces to the past, struggling with the tide of progress, 
which would bear us onward. Even a hobby running 
away with its rider is a tetter picture than that slow 
coach, lumbering along the dusty highway, the driver 
and passengers evidently indifferent whether they reach 
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da bearing us onward. With wi&e ^preeautioiii in tbe 
phrase of *the rough old Te'xao^ let us ^^be sore wb ar9 
right, then go ahead.'* (Applauae.) 

Aftet a few remarks by John D. Pbilbrick, EiBq., ia 
*warm comoieDdatiou of Rev. Warren Burton^s ''Helps to 
&dnGatioD^''the AssociatioD adjourned until the afternooa. 
(To be<^Btinued.) 



THE TEACHER'S SATURDAYS VS. MONET. 

All work and no plaj 

Makes Jack a dull boj.— JWerasry JSk^/me. 

Every calling has iis disadvantages. The merchant 
snakes money, but is chained, like a galley-slave, to faif 
*desk from morning till ^night. The name of Pat Murphy 
•riags not through two hemispheres ; Lut while our Mile- 
sian friend is peac€ifully smoking his pipe, the pulse of 
the president fitly throbs for the safety of the republic 
In the sphere of the common-school teacher, there are no 
•positions of public honor, and but few of private profit 
A friend of ours did have the munificent ofier of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year to retain his situation, but nobly 
declined the proposal, from a fear, we imagine, of iva- 
poyerishing the district If you seek fame, my dear 
iprofessiOBal brother or sister, throw down your cudgel 
at once, and apply your talents in some surer road to 
eminence. If you have n't genius enough for law or lec- 
turing, contrive a patent, compound a pill. From Henr^ 
Ward Beecher down to Bridget Mahoney, " Wbefeler & 
Wilson " is a household word ; " Drake's Plantation 
Bitters " stare at you from every board lence in the land. 
If pelf be your object, let your exodus from maps and 
^text-books be characterized by desperate velocity* 
iBullion and Dominie Sampson never shake hands.^ Wo 
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liave yet to hear of a pedagogy living in Fifth Avraiie; 
JL late tlural New Yorker says that Yaxtderbilt is worth 
110^000,000; aod Dbat Busbcmg & Sona, oi Beadipg, sold 
$250,000 worth of whiskey. Now, such heavy items are 
nev^r recorded of tbo village st^hoolmaster, for the siiih 
file Teason that the poor fellow is never engaged in such 
hosinesB. The yearly &mily demand for flour, shoeS) 
and calico, makes such a draft on the master's salary as 
cleave a small margin for splendid transactions in stocks 
But our pursuit, like all others, has its bright side. If 
we have n't as much gold as Stewart, or as much land as 
Strawn, we do have more time than either of them. GeU 
ting up at five — and every teacher should be a Franklin 
— gives us four precious hours in the morning before 
. school ; retiring at ten allows six delicious hours for rest> 
reading, or exercise. As you turn the key of the house 
at four in the afternoon, with the door look in every care> 
and walk homewar^ with light heart and elastic stepw 
While daylight lasts, there is opportunity for bodily re- 
-creation ; and when the lamp is lighted, for social con- 
verse or mental improvement. Bealize that verse of 
Longfellow — 

The night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silentlj steal away. 

And then on Saturdays. What a world of little chores 
and business matters can be attended to then I What a 
grand breathing time from the routine of the week! No 
other occupation has two Sundays. Just think of it : 
two whole days in every seven to devote to self, to give 
to the proper consideration of mind, soul, and body. 
Time, says Dr. Blair, is a sacred trust committed to us 
by God, of which we are to render ah account at last. 
Let us, then, as teachers, endeavor to make a profitable 
employment of this precious gift, and while the insane 
world sweeps on in its delusive chase for fame and for* 
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tuBO; content onrselves with those higher objects tyf 
moral and inteltectnal achievement for which our leisure 
moments qualify us,- and which will flourish in immortal 
youth throughout the ages of eternity. 

The world is too much with us ; late and sood, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is oars ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bears her bosom to the^moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowera ; 
For this, for ever j thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not — Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ;^ 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

la. Teacher. 



PUEITY OP LANGUAGE. 
It is the especial duty of the Teacher to pre- 
serve the purity of language. And for this purpose ev- 
ery district school ought to be supplied with the standard 
English dictionary. A place should be prepared for it in 
the district school-house, where it should be inshrined as 
the oracle in all doubtful cases of orthography, pronun- 
ciation, derivation and definition. If there are no other 
means of procuring such a work, it might be purchased 
by contributions made by the pupils ; and to secure it 
against being lost, it would be well to have it bound in 
such a way that it might be fastened to its place by a 
•mall iron chain. Or it might be kept under lock and key 
in a box fastened upon the Teacher's desk, to be open 
during term time, summer and winter. A school of fiftj 
pupilg-could probably procure Worcester's large Diction- 
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tiyby coDttrlbating fifteen cents each, tbe wholesale 
price beingi as we nnderstand, seyen dollars and fifty 
cents a copy. 

The Dictionarj being once procured, the efforts of the 
Teacher should then be directed towards insuring a fre- 
quent reference to it by the pupils. They should be 
taught that whenever they meet with a new word, either 
in conversation or in reading, they ought to refer at 
once to the dictionary for a correct understanding of it 
In this way much may be done towards preserving the 
purity of our language : for all words which are not of 
proper acceptance would thus gradually become excluded 
from it. 

To give an instance of the manner in which the Ian- 
guage becomes corrupted, we may refer to the word ex^ 
which is now of current use. No one beyond the local 
limits where this word is used, would ever suspect its 
meaning by merely seeing it written, as it is here in this 
paragraph. He would have to be informed that it means 
axle4reef of which word it is fast coming, in some local- 
ities, to take the place. It is the duty, of the Teacher 
to meet all such innovations at the very threshhold, and 
prevent their coming into popular acceptance. 

Another corruption of language, which has become 
quite common in some parts of New England of late years, 
is the use of the double negative, where only one is prop- 
er. Nothing is more common than to hear from persons 
who are supposed to be well educated such an expression as 
this, viz— *^i haint got no bookoJ' Proper English in this 
ease would be (we need hardly say) — I have not got any 
looks^ or I havenH any hooks. To an educated ear there is 
no greater violence done than to use the double negative ; 
it shows at once, that the person using it is of defective 
education ; and it ought therefore to be shu|^ned by all 
who do not wish to appear ignorant and uninstructed. It 
should be as much the duty of the Teacher to correct such 
improprieties of speech on the part of his pupils, as it is tO 
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instrdot thefm in reading Writing and geography^ or aBj 
0[tli#r b«»neh of kndW'Iedge. Z. 



THE TWO CRADLES. 



*»Wo»*t yon make my doll a cradle ? " Since then a dozen flowery springs, 

. Said a little girl of fiix ; In times unceasing ro)^, 

* My cousin Tommy niade me one^ Have laid their hand on Mary's brow, 

But that is out of fix, Their impress on het soul ; 

And I want to have another one And I've another cradle made^ . 

Ma4e of little iriUow stusks." But 'tis not for her dol)« 

^6 jatt^i^Uf^ hemet e'er fiattnsed I cannot teU you how ili was,. 

tVith a more exultant throb I*m sure t never thought, 

Tliaa mine did at this of der,. When , but a boy of ten years oM^ 

And time can never rob That first i^ide job I wrought,. . 

Hy heart of its strange ecstacy That we should need another one,. 

On taking home that job. But so it hjos turned out. 

That <*coa«in.Tom"i>I know net why- Of the two crad^ she iiod I 

I never could abide, Have oftentimes conversed, 

Aod I folt » 8tra^ge uneaainoss And she declares tituB last one ma^o 

To see him at her side, The clumsiest and the worst; 

Ami to wUi her undivided smiles > But I believe she likes i^ better 

XJnremittingly I tried. Than she did the fisst.— iW. Teocluir. 



NBWaPAyBa LBABNING. 

• Tke Ifidiaii names of some of tfur new war vessels^ are thus in- 
lerpieled : SuwwiineB^ l^affldoi soup ; Skamohin^ worn (mt pipe ;. 
itmco/itas mask rat ; Wrmepee^ small pig ; Ashuelot, burnt bones; 
Monocacyi sleeping babj ;: Makan^, wounded boar. None of tbe 
^ve ate extrqmeljf waHike, espeeia% *' sleeping baby"' aod 
'^ worn put jape."— /feio ]^^ T^imes^ 

. SomAsam ia tiienama^ o£ a rir^r in. Florida, whiefa wasit 
•a called firom, the Spasdah San Juan, (pronounced Saofi 
Hwan,) and was corrupted by the Mnscogee Indians who 
ipeaiderd in. that qoarter into iSh{^u;omee.. Accordingly, the 
atym^ogy^ of the New Yoric Times is incorrect in this 
pavtiotijiar, aod it is. probably unreliable ia the meaning. 
oCfiome oftbe atber namesr given. 

We choose this instance of newspaper inaccuracy^ not 

liecaus^ it^ is possessed of<any importance id itself, but' 

becamwe it is serves a^ a good iUustration of the general 

unmlbbitity of the information which is derived from 

. Qi^wspa^ers.. TbMi newspapers are necessary to th«^ 
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•oiBatinity is very certain ; thftt they have 'a certain mi^* 
ne a& sbarcee of indispensable information is aJeo troe; 
bnt to confine the reading to their columns as exdiisive* 
ly as it is done by many of our fellow citisehs; cannot 
fell to prove injorious to society. 

Tlie newspaper, in & general poiiit of view^ is but the 
history, the life of the present, turbid with all the pas^ 
sions and follies ol the day ; while the intellectual: pabu- 
lum suited to the higher nature oi our being relates to 
the past and to the future, as well as to the present.. 
How many newspaper readers are there who have ever 
read Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or 
Thiers' History of the French Revolution, or De Tocque-^ 
ville's. Democracy in, America, or other similar works,, 
wMch are necessary to give us a dear idea of the history 
ef our raee, and. of our relaitioni to Gk>d and. to man ? And 
yet, such reading as this is- indispensable even as a means, 
. to enable us to undisrstand fully the life of the present 
as exhibiited in newspapers,, and to correct the passion, 
the cynicism, the partisanship, the coarseness, the. efW)r,. 
and bad taste iui which ain unbridled press is sure to in-^ 
diilge.. 

The newspaper may be considered as the daily life of 
the nation as it flows on ; its incidents are but the mur- 
muxings of the great national life-current,, and to confine 
our attdhtion to it alone would but ill fit us for those 
•erioas duties of self-government which we have under- 
taken to performi. To read them alone is but to .float 
down^ the stream of time, to note the fliowers and objects 
^ kterest along the banks, without a care from whane« 
ire come oD wirither we are going. Bnt tiiis will not 
answer for a people who have the duty to perfl^iim of 
preserving liberty rniA tree institutions. To gov/sm our- 
selves wisely and well, we must derive moi;^ of our in- 
formation from history and less from the newspaper.. 

A course of reading in history, if properly planned,, 
might be pursued during the long evenings of Avinter,*t>y 
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many, if not by most, of the families of tbe state ; a! 
there could be no more profitable y9^j of spendiog wini 
evenings. 

In oonclnsion we may saji in reference to the foregoi 
etymology, that it is very doubtful whether the ^Indi^ 
of Florida ever made buffi^ soupi or whether there e^ 
were, in fact, any bnffiJoes in that part of tbe country. 



« CAN'T" NOT IN THE DICTIONAET. 

To the numerous members of the '' Can't ** family^ this cb! 
ter from tbe lately published life of General Grant is eames{ 
commended : — 

'< Can't " is a little word ; and, when applied to certain tbin| 
is not only quite barmlesSy but actually useful. When we spe 
of it as used in work* as to cant around.a stick of timber, to ci 
a footbalU to cant a cask or a box, it is all very well ; but wh 
we change the form of it, ev^ in a small degree, and it becon] 
tbereby an abbreviation of cannot, tben it is another word all 
gether, — a word not found in the dictionary. 

Ulysses Grant understood this just right As he advanced 
years, and extended his studies in school, the usual obstacles 
the way of all scholars appeared to him. 

As he sat at his plain little desk, one pleasant morning, abo 
an hour after school had begun, the teacher gave out a diffici 
lesson. The boys had come from the region round about Tl 
school house was situated not far from the banks of the beautii 
Ohio, which the early French travellers through that country hi 
called the queen of rivers. Some of the boys eame several mil 
every day, on foot, to obtain their learning. They rose up ear 
In the morning, made the fires in the house for the family, fed ai 
milked tbe. cows, saw that the pigs and poultry were proper 
cared f<Hr, and then, after break&st, travelled away, book in ban 
JOT under the arm, to the log school house in the woods. 

Ulysses, the tanner boy, was among this number. His cbpri 
were all done in time t so his father and mother did not have ; 
vk him more than once to do any thing for them. He felt h 
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«oali not do too mndliy or that too promptly and eheerfoltf y for 
Alt dear parents who had done eyerything for him. He was, 
therefore, among the first at school and the first at stndj. His 
determination to acquire learning was the most maiked trait of 
his character as a scholar* S<»ne of the other bojs were what 
'might be called more brilliant, more showy ; bat when Uljsses 
. took hold of a lesson, he nerer stopped nntil he mastered it He 
might be sbw ; he miglft be tedious ; he might tax the patience oi 
his teaeher, and awaken tf si j sneer from some of his classmates ; 
but, sooner or later, he went through the woxk, and camfd out right. 
Such was the quiet perseverance of the tanneivboj. 

^Now 'Ljss," said one of his school-fellows to Ulysses, ^yoB 
ean't get that lesson, and it's no use for you to try." 

''O ! you let 'Lyss Grant alone,*^ chimed in another boy ; ^he'U 
dig oat the meaning on't, if anybody can.** 

''Yes, but I should like to know who can ?* continued the first 
lad. ^I've tried it hard enough, and I can't" 

**You can't," said Ulysses, looking closely at his book, and then 
Cundng to his dictionary* 

^Can't 9 can't ?^ he continued, with a calm, quick glance ; <Tye 
examined the Cs all through, and there is no such word here. 
'OanV is not in the dictionary T 
^Well what of that P' 

''Why, I mean to say that I don't belieTO in a word that is not 
in the dictionary. I belieye the lesson can be learned, and I'm go> 
log to learn it" 

fhe lesjBon was learned, and Ulysses was called out by his 
teacher. . 

^I heard," he said, in the presence of the school, *Hhe reference 
of young Grant to the dictionary. He is right The word 'can't' 
is not in it The true scholar will never know such a word. He 
wQl never say 'Oan't,' but always say 'Try.' What such a boy 
says he will always do. He will keep on trying until the thing 
is done. When any persontells you you can't do a things tell him 
yoo'H try to do it There was once an admiral in the navy, wh» 
was asked how he felt when under the inflpence of fear^ in the . 
Mt of battle. ^Fear ? said the brave soldier ; 'I da not know the 
word** So let every boy say, like Ulysses Grant, when told he 
cm'l tema diffleolt less^ the w^ can't is not in the ^etioDary.' " 

20 
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The tanner-bej pever ceased to remember this little occurrenoe 
.qf hJ3 earl; school-boj days. It was a lesson to him tdl his life. 
As he grew up to manhood, and difficulties a^d dkngers thickened 
aroond hini, he thought of the school-house and teacher of hii 
ypath. When he came to command men, and they hesitated at hi» 
orders, or replied with doubts of their ability to obey, he replied, 
^'Gentlemen, it must be done. At ^ast, we must try. The word 
^can't' is not in the dictionary.*' 



'BEGAN' OR ^BEGUN' 
To the jBdtton of the Evening Post : 

Your paper has recently eontained several com(RUBiciatibn& on 
points of grammar ; may I add one to the number f The use of 
the perfect participle begun for the past tense of the verb begin 
had been so frequent in newspaper coi'respondence and edilorial 
articles, as to make me doubt the eorreetness of tiay own impress- 
ions on the subject. Ca* I say, "When be hegwm hk work"— or 
MUST I say, ''When he hegan his work" ? As recently as the last 
number o^ Barpei's WeeMy, (Mareh 5lfa, 3864,) in thekadiBg ar- 
ticle, this use of the word occurs in the sentence, ^Oibviooflly i^ 
theixiidst'ofa war which begun admidst the fifteelrs and skepti* 
cisms of foreign governments," &c* Will you resolve my doubts ? 

L.L. 

Begun, as well as began, was formerly used as the preterite or 
past tense of the verb begin. Johnson, in his Dictioaary, gives an 
example of Hie kind from Sir John Davis's poena. Latham also 
in his book on the English language, admits that begin has ^ double 
preterite ia began and begun, and points out the origm of this pe- 
culiarity^ which wohW require too much space to Htsta here. Cer- 
tain it \& that two hundred years ago it was as good Eoglkfa to saj 
**I begim my work," as to say **I began my wodc." At present, 
usage seems id require lis to say biagan, and we shodldy for our 
own part, never think of usfihg began except 9& a participle, the 
other having become obsolete^— -Ed. 
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'^ENQUIRIES" ANSWERED. 

On page 212 in the Sept. number, G. 0. K, requests an 

exegesis of the first two lines of the following stanza in 

, Gray's Elegy* 

"Far from the mad'ning crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray : &«.•* 

If G. C. K., instead of regarding "jpbr" as an adverb 
qualifying stray, will call it an adjective modifying <A«y 
understood, (considering th^y of course as the case abso- 
}ute), I think bis difficulty will disappear. 

(They being) Far from the mad'ning crowd's ignoble 
strife, 4c. W". H. P. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

CORBESPONJ>ENC£. 

EdiUor Vt School Journal :^-^I>w^ Sir.— -I was scwry tp find, in 
yo«r editorial notice of '^ Middlebury College*" in Sept. nuxober^ 
that you were willing to assume that the trustees of tiiat ii^Jitita- 
tion are inilaenced by '^ local interest^ prejudice^ or self-fritJ^'* in 
their effort to. increase the endowment of tbe College, o^ in their 
action in reference to tho union of the colleges. Sueh an ia^nta- 
tion seems to me uncalled for and unjust. In the coit^vsion ta 
which they shall come on the ij[ue8tion of union, I donhl net the 
trustees will be able to Tindicate their course before wise aiid im- 
(lartial men« 

I happeiv to know that many intelBgenl gentlemen in the State 
aire of the opinion that the tniatees of Middlebury College eannot 
discharge their moral and legal obligations, (created, bj^. the ac- 
ceptance of special bequests, donations and subscriptions^ and the 
estabKshment of special .flchoJarships,) if they YpllU)tor^y. abandon 
. ihtiif truflt; and, furthenoeire, that some of the Ttn^v^ , {Heads of 
ediioaition<'in the .Stailei> who have never ndside^in Ibf) Tkanity of 
Middiebuvy,.or been in- any way connected with th^iCdkiPy ^^ 
' who, iher«fere> coimot be Ai^ppoaed to be influenced by ^ jkical in^ 
- terest, prejodiceor self<>wiUy'^ harC' expreMec^ wilk gielil.^amest* 
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^ Om ooiiTifltioii timt OMTbett inttresU of edacatioA ia Ytntatd 
noidd Bo( be mifaienred by baling the ezoelleat cfaartw of Mid' 
Aebnrj Ckdlege SQirendered and its light extinguished. 

Tmlyjoars, W-H.1?. 

Middlebary, Sept. 22d, 1864. 

We beg leave to say in reply lo the aboye, that it was far from 
oor intention to impate improper motives to the trustees of Mid-' 
dlebnry College in their recent action hi tegfti^d to raising fundi/ 
We first ihentioned the fact that an effort had beett made to false 
an additional $100,000. We then sftid, «" This looks sr little like 
a settled determination to stand ofon^, and not fall in "vHth the 
movement to unite oor collegiate instittitions^'* And we here suIh 
mit the question to our honored correspondent, whethier this effort 
to raise funds, does not, tinder the circumstances, hav|^ the ap-^ 
pearance of such a detenainadoB ? If not, then we were in fault f 
if fo^ the only question to be settled is the propriety of o«^ sug- 
gesting what was evident We certainly had no evil kitenfien, atf 
Wo have no unfriendly feelings or purposes, in relation to Middle^ 
bury College. As to fbe *^ imputation " whic& our oorrespondlenf 
regards as ^ iracalled for and unjust," we claim thaf we ha^e d6< 
broofjht it against the trustees of that eoUege. Our rewnnfltf fol* 
iowuig what bad already been ssnd,- was of a ffenered charaeter. If 
was aoggested by the thought iw the previous seoftence, bat may 
as well be applied to Bnrlingkm as Mididlebury. The seateace 
reads as fo)k)ws : ^ It will be » gi*eat misfortune if local It^rtBU 
pf^adlee, or self-will, prevents* the consunmatioA^ of so dbsirable 
an olgeet as the epnsoHdation^sf all our higher institutions iiito 
one grind State University.** 1^ ene issm doubt that in a cootro- 
vewf like this, ^•Ipcal interest,** ••prejudice,'* and eve* "sri*- 
wffl/* are. lislMe te^ have an hiftience; And it they do, with our 
newa on Che SHmi qvestion^ it must be regarded as a ^ great mis- 
Awtane^** oaaw from whatever source it may. This is aH we 
meaalby Che paragraphv 

And in regard to* the questien, Shall our colleges be uhitedt H 
is nataral that there should be different opinions among ''int^ii-' 
gent gentlemen in the State,** and even those ^ who havd'^ never 
msided in the vicinity of Middlebury, or been connected hi J^y 
wqr with the college.** A right to entertain and defend ttiW 
innstbeeonGededto a2L Hieineey^ icv elidin that t^^j^ 
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andard onwiliDgto beve9Kfdedjw'Hnijiitt»''if we espveiB Mi 

4cAmd in ft proper way aod with t^blsptrity onr owseiMineiieiuiw 

this subject . ' 

We maj not be a competent jndge as to the ^moral and legal 

rigbt^ of the trustees' ''to abvndon their tmst^ ftr the purpose of 

effecdng the contemplated union. We onljr maintain that, in [some 

wajy this union of the Colleges ' should if possible, be brought 

about. And in case all interested fall in with this plan, whj haye 

we not as much reason to suppose that Middlebury would be the 

locali^ as that Burlington or Norwich would ? And if we adopt 

the dieorj of one State University with two departments in diflfer* 

ent Ipoftlities, why would Middlebury College be compelled to 

'^ surrender her charter," except to increase her abili^ and efficient 

cjt as a first class classical CoU^e? Ve do not wish to see ''the 

l%ht of Middlebury College extinguished,'' nor removed from the 

'H>ld candlestick," but we would see it trimmed and burning with 

greater lustre, as the imfy elassieal college in the State, receiv^i^ 

all the state patronage, and the combined influence and syn^>atliy 

. of all the friends of education, in Vermont. Let Burlington have 

her agricultural and scientific college, all to herself. The twO' 

should never be combined, nor in the same locali^« for obviofia 

, reasons. If the Trustees of Middlebury College cannot, or a|re 

. not disposed to unite with the other colleges in their efforts t» 

msiture a practical plan for the union of all, as suggested^ W€ see 

no way to avoid a clashing of local interests and a consequent 

wrangling among the friends of education such as will impair the 

usefulnessof our colleges and do great injury to our cause., WiU 

our highly esteemed friend, W. H. P., pardon the liberty we have 

taken to comment upon his suggestions ? 

BOJLBDIKO ABOimD. ' 

Sept. 12tbt 1864^ 
To Hiram Orcutt, Editor and Proprietor of theYt, School 
.^louraal, Dear Sir. Please find enchised fifty cents to j>ay ibr 
▼oL 6th School Journal, directed to H. M. Said H. M., »pid ^ 
ler M. J. W. left Vt. last Dec., because they would not teaoh 
where ihey were compelled to ^Board Afffiund^ an^ are iii,Kortk 
Adams, Mass^ teaching with pleasant homes'flimished )>y the Dia* 
Iristf. and ail necessary attention paid to their wants by die towft 
CoQ^mittesu 
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BbluMP ;oii'»Yt| fJMT ad&eRng'td a awtom that diiTei t^e bei^ '^ 

and damage upon the educational interests. {Pardon me lot ' 
thblkiDgthe addrebs upon the Isl page^of Sept No^ w<»th die 
ooril of die Tol. I hare sent the No^ to mydaiightov as a <fwef4 -: 
fltif ^spoken*^ to all the edueatora tn the. land. With <miich esteem : •. 
I thibk yott again and again.] J« W. 

Tbe AHBmoAK lNBiiTUTa'<Mr Ih8tbuotion.--»W& do ntike. 
thiiik an ap^gy. necessaa^ for giving in the Joornal a fiill reportr- 
of Ihelast interesting meeting of dus orgamaation. . Bj. dokig thkhr. 
w^giTe dur readers the tidbest thoaghts of some of the hest.Edt:: 
udltors in Otfir coakitry freiih from the . school room, and upon sub- ^ 
je^tf'the most practical and important. Every live teacher in 
Yehhont welcld baTV esteemed it a great privilege to attend that. 
edti^tioiial'gadieriiig; none therefore, can be uninterested in the., 
fail repWa of its «Me ieetnites and discussions, gathered from the- 
jEMten Jctarnal. 

0t^-Si*A9i& NoBXAX School. — ^In.a lateBumbex of the, 
SpHtigfleld, (lifiisd.,) Repafoiican, under the Vermont items, we.> 
tt)S'the'^ following important intelligence. ''The State Normal 
9^s66i ^ittmefioes its term on the 20th and continues till Dea 23k- 
WUi the Bepublioan inform us wh^ this school was establisheii^': 
f0lUrBit is located and who are its Principal Teachers t We are : 
aflttionB to know* If this is but a vision of soihe educational seer^ 
nM^ we hope that it will even be realised as a^< f 

n. S, T-'SO LoAK>^We again call die attention of our readera- 
td'the adviorti^emeoft of dils new loan on another page. We are 
happy to know that our patriotic and money saving people, are so. 
ready to appreciate the special advantages of this loan to themselves * 
and the country. The subscriptions now average over x milliov 
BOLLJLRS A DAT. Let every man and woman who has $50 or 
moretd'spiai^, go at once to the nearest National Bank and in<* 
vto'itln tUiB safe, remunerative and patriotic way* See also, the 
i^Nttcleebtided^'PoM^ Richard's reasons for buying X}isited. Slitoi. 
oofefuities*" 

Jbiki^aONV) FORCB Pimp.-^We purchlased thiapntapthcififats 
titeli'Wef ev^r'sli^ it, and' would not piai^ widi.it for twieeits vaify 
trti - It'is 'BC filmple^ so davable^- aa efSoient^so indispeaaable Miaik 
aHfdb ib ha^ »^^ tbe hoa&^ and ^ardett for the- the vaiMiis purr 
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poflea to which it ma^r be apfdied. Bee tbe coftimendationfl in ouf 
ad^;iB]^ing.*departxx^ent This pump should be owned by eTery 
fhm^Ij^ in^ the Si&t^ iSnquire of jX)ut hardfware merchant. If he . 
has not the article, ast him to send for it. Our friends may see'il 
operate .by calling at Glenwood. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

»T Beadeb.— Published by. Qiivcs JBU*vor|lv. ^B^o^tpp ,M^eri, 
This'is the last of a popular series of Readers;!^ ttie same aq-^ 
^ thors — ^a series which its publisher claims "is used in New iEng?t« 
land, to a greater extent than all others. comhiaed.", . Th^.^^y of 
the Fifth Reader before us ia.a new edition ,gro«tl||r in^p^y^ and^^ 
enlarged, some one kimdred pages of new ^elet^ia^f ha;i^ing ,been,^ 
added. Still this new matter is so arranged jth^t the boo)^ can he^.. 
used in classes w;ith the old edition. The numerous friends of thia 
excellent series of school readers will be happy to l^rn that near- , 
ly every book in the per^es has of late^ been,]impro¥ed. The pub-;^' 
lisher spares no pains or expense to .make hia books worthy the. ^ 
extensive popularity which they enjoy. ,^ 

Harkness' Latin Grammab ; Published by D. Appleton, ^ 
Co., New York. We are much jyileased wkh the appeanmce eb^ 
this new book. A glance at the plan and arrangemeot of jkhiait 
>vork is enough to convince us that it is frc^n the han^s of a mas- 
ter« It is distinguished by system in arrangement, brevity i^)d^< 
conciseness. It was written <4n the light of mod^;rn scl^oji^i;9hip^^ 
la the paradigms ^ of declentions and coi^ugations, '| stems 
aqd endings" ar^ brought out in bold, relief, by. ^ jdifferespi 
type, thus enabling the pupil at sight, to distinguish the root from ^ 
the termination. This same method is adopted throughout the 
book to disitinguish the more from the lest important paragraphs 
which is qf gr^t seryice 'both to the teacher and learner. The 
Syntax is accurate j concise and practical. On the whole, we be> 
Ii0Fe this new l^ajtio Grammfir deserves and will have a liberal 
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H^BPBii^s Nbw MoktblT' IfAGAsnrB^^— For a single eopy 
<£iht movthljr, or weekly, $4^ it now chargedf with a liberal dbk 
ooiuit to dabs. They are well worth the money. 

Thb O^htdtemtal Mohthlt* — FubliBhed by X F. Trow, 
New Teriu October No. is on otir tabtei with its varied and in^ 
teresting eoibtents. No monthly with which we are acqnaiotod 
has greater claims upon the patronage of an enBghtened public. ' 

ATLAiTTie MoNTHLT. — October No. has among its leading ar- ' 
tides, A Night in the Water; On A late Vendue ; The Bide to ' 
Camp: The teue Story ofLui^s Communication; House ao4 ; 
Home Papers, IX; Cfaaries Lamb's uncoUected WritiogB, III; i 
Wbrics and Dajs ; The Fotore Summer ; Democracy and the 
Secession War. 

ASIEBIOAN JoiTSirAL. OW SoiKNCa AND AbT.-—* 

New HaTon : Editees. This f aluable periodiori is pulilish- 
ed every two months in Nos* of 15v pages each*— only $^ per 
year in advance. Every sdentiiic man should take it 

Tbachbes* Guioa to Ellswotr's Nbw Ststbk op Pbv-^ 
MANSHtP.— A little paper covered book of 51 pages, giving full . 
inslaroctions how to teadi Penmaaship. Mr. Ellsworth is «he An-' 
thor of one of the most popular isystims of Penmanship iii use in 
the nation, and this is an invaluable aid to the instructor of this 
diflhmk bat important branch of study. We should be gkd to see 
the system adopted in Yermont, for we believe its author is a mas^ 
sr in his profession. 

Thb Mabtland School Jovbhal. No. 2 of this monthly is- 
before us Jn newspaper forini b;^t it is full of spirit and hope for 
Ithe futare. Long may it live. 

G6j>Kr*B Ladt's Boos>-No more dubs at old prices^ (until ., 
Sichmond is taken.) TherNov. No. will annoooe the exact fig* 
nres. But no ptae willliestitate to iubscribe for Godey on that* • 
account. • 

. Ladbbtt's Classic Models of Fbehch Cohvebsatiov^-^ 
Published by Crosby & Nichols, Boston. Nos. 3 &; 4 are before 
us, and we have good authority tat sajiog that the series are ad** 
mirably got up, and well adapted to the object Prof. M. C^ Lsd^ 
reyt had in view, French T^usheis and pu^ wil be glad to usf 
these books* 
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' " AdvertiBing is the Life of Business J^ 

Bjltbs of ADTBBnsnrG — 

I Pflige— (oQtside cover) $5, for « nngk uMerikm; f 4,50 V 
Air ibc moDtlMy and $ 4^ if for a j€ar. (Inside cover)' $ 4^ for ih 
ifingle in^iertion ; $3,50 tf for six months, and $3 if &i one jwr^ 
(Inside pages), $ 8, for a single insertion; $ 32, for the yje%z. 

Vor fractional parts of a page, the nsual, proportiojoal • extitti 
ehatge will be made. Eighty cents per page eztaa win he ehargeA 
lir setting type, 

Aid^^i^isiog hilb mfiy be paid in books and otha» asticks ad^et^ 
tised, at wholesale cash prices. 

PUBLISHBD TO-DAY. 

THE CONCERTINO 

A Select Ltbnny of PSALMODY. BALLA 8^ DU£TS« QVARTBTSw 
CHANTS. GLBES, 8AGHED AND OP' KATIC CBORUSF.S : 

Fer Ohoin, Mnriesl Conrentiima^ £lemcntary Singing Clancs, Gist- 
Clnbs, Chorus Soeietics sad the Dnvwiag-Reea. By Yliigil COiydon Tsy • 
lor.' 

Pyiee One PoUar, on rtoeipt U wMi k will ba mailed^ port-paid. S«>li» 
by fdl Mutie Dcalcn and BcwkBollen. OUVSli DITSOie 8t eOs, Tub-, 
liihen, 277 Washington Street. BcstoB. 

fli .i. J^ kH^ U . * .. - I I . ■ ,,.—■ ■ 

A SXICA&KABLY FINB COLLECTION OP MUSr& FOR THB: 
PIANO-FORTK, 

1,000 PIECES FOR $12,50. 

Ihelblloiwlng Books are of nniforsinaeand style, and lorn tbebttteol* 
Isetlonof Choiae Music, for the Piano*forte vnar puUi*ked« Tha Home^ 
drde, a collection of "klarcheii, Waltoss.. Iblkas, Schottisckes, Red«arai» 
Qnadrilles. Cbntra Dances, Four- Hand Pieect and Ffano Gems, 2 Vols. 
Tk# jShowes of Pearls^ acollectioa af choice Tocal Duets with Piano A^ 
aottpanimants. The Silver Ckordu. A coll.. of Songs, Ballads^ Quartattaa 
DueMi fte*« witk Piano Accom^animiits. Operatic Pearls. A collection , 
ef the Vocal Beauties of tha Operas, with Piano ^ccomiiuiiments. AU 
ef tkk eboYesent post paid, Um f 12. 60, oi singly at tha followiAg vricas >^ 
FlaiA.t2.se. Cloth. $S.00» Gilt, $4. 

OLIYER DirSON ft Co,.Puhlishcfs. 27nrashj|iflen8l.. Boston , 

ORANGE Ca GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Gtedueted with mcial>ffeforenoe to the preparation of Teaeheit for ffee 
tDeiwon HehooU Fell teofthegiiis Sept. 1, 1864. v 

^ ^,^ EDWARD CONANT^FrineipaU. 

llttdalph. Yt. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury gives ttotice tnal suHscriptions will be 
'«eceiyed for Coupon Treasury Notes» payable three years from "Augifit 
16th, 1864, with semi-annual interest at the rate of seven and threfr^ 
tenths per cent, per annum^ — prhicipal and interest both to be paid in 
lawful money. 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the holder at maturity. 
Into six per cent. ^Id-bearing bonds, payable not less than five nor mor» . 
than twenty years from theit date, as the Government may elect. Thejri ^ 
will be issued in aenominations of $50, $100, $500» $1,000 and $5,'0dd^ 
. and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars or some multiple of fiftJT' ' ' 
dollars. 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of transportation cha^ 
ges as soon after the receipt of the original Certificates of Deposit as tli.ey 
con be prepared. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons making depoaita- 
aubsequent to that date must pay the interest acciued from date of note to- 
date of deposit. ' • 

Parties depositing twenty- five thousand dollarsand upwards for these 
notes at any one time will be allowed a commission of one-quarter of oii» 
per cent., which will be paid by the Treasury Department upon the re* 
-eeipt of a bill for the amount, certified to by the officer with whom the- 
<ieposit was made. No deductions for commissions must be maae Irom. 
the deposits. 

Special j^dvantages of this Loan. 

It is a National Savings Bank, offering a higher rate of interest thaik 
iany other, and the best security. Any savings bank which pays its rffe- 
. positors in U. 8\ Notes, considers that it is paying ih. the best cixculataoftg: 
■medium of iho country, and it cannof pay in anything better, for its ttWtfc' 

^aseets are either in Government securities or in notes ot bonds payable m > 

Oovemment paper. *, <-'»«,». 

It is equally convenient as a temporary or peimanent investment. Tb% 

•^notes can always be bold for within a fraction of their face and accumn^^* 
lated interett, «nd are the best security with banks as collaterals for dis- 
•counts, 

iJoiLYdrtible into a Six Per Gent. 6-20 Sold Bend. 
In addstioif to ihe Vary liberal Interest on thacoteB for three y^arSf thl» 
privilege of cmversion is nov^ worth about three per cent, per annuto, iter 
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the cuitttrt rate Ibr 5-20 Botids w not len tlhan nim p^ cent, prtm%Mm\ 
•nd before the- War the premium on ilz per cent^ XT. S. sfoclul wu orer ^ . 
twenty per^cent. It will 1be seen that the actual profit on thisloan^ •! 
the<^aeseiit market rate, is not less than ten per cent, per annum. 

m EIBHPIION FBM STATE Oil KUNICIFIL TAIATION. 

Bui asicle from lall the advantages we haye enumerated, a special Ao^ 
of Cqpigress sxempta all Bonds and Treasury Notes from loeai tatatintu 
On the average, this exemption is worth about two per cent, per annma» 
according to the rate of taxation in 'I'urious paits of the country. 

It ia litoH^edihat no 3ecuritie& olEe;r so great inducements to lenders ai 
those issued by the Government. In all other forms of indebtedness, Urn 
fEuth or ability of private parties, or stock companies, or separate commu- 
nities, <ndy, is pledged for pa ymcnt, while the whole property of the 
eountcy ^ held to secure the discharge of all the obligations of the United 
States. 

WWe file Government offers "the most liberal terms for its loans, it be* 
lieres that t'he very strongest appeal will be to the loyalty and patriotism 
of the ipeople. 

I>tt|licate cdrfificates wiU^be issued for all deposits. The party deposit- 
ing must endorse upon the original certificate the denomination of notes 
required, and whether they are to be issued in blank or payable to order. 
When to endorsed it must be left with the officer receiuing the deposit, to 
^ forwarded to the Treasury Departments 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the United States, at 
Washington, the several Assistant Treasurers and designated Deposilarica, 
and ly the 

HEST NATIONAL BANK OF Brattlebord, Vt, 
FmST NATIONAL BANK OF BRANDON, VT. 

and by all National Banks which are depositaries of I*ublic money, and all 

KESPECTABLE BANKS & BANKERS 
throughout the country, (acting as agents of the Nati<mal Depositary 

Bflnks,) w4U iurnish further information on application, and 

AA'FOKDlSyERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. [8] 

DR, A. D. PUTNAM, 

Office on Main Street. 
TB&pH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN BY THE 

BRATTLEBORD, VX * 
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THE IM3PROVEJD 

Progressive Sones of Text-Books. 

-BY- 
Sateni Town, L. L. 0., And Htlwn M. Holbrook, A. M. 

PAOM* 

THE PROGRESSIVE PRIMER, (Kewly IlliiBtrated,) 64 

THE PROORESaiVE FIRST READER, fNcwW IlluEtratod,) 112 

THE PEOGKRSSIVE SECOND RKADEH, f NeWlv lllaiitratcd,) 208 

THE PROGRESSIVE INTERMEDIATE READER, (Entirely New,) 2M 
THE FROGHESSIVK THIRD READER, (Newly IllustrfttedJ 301 

THE PROGRESSIVE FOURTH READER, (Iraproved,) jlfi 

THE PROGRESSIVE FIITil READER, (Improved,) - '*l 

THE PROGRESSIVE FIFTH READER^ (Old EditioD,) f dM 

THE HROGKRSSIVE SPELLER AND DEFINER, ) 

Fine and CUcup Edition. j IW 

Perpons ordering tlie Speller will de^ignitte the Edition rcquir^d^ 

The anthocs of Town and Holbrook's Progressive Series of Text-Books, hftf- 
lug Che Fourth Reader of the Series, by the addition of oyer Jlfty paga jf^um 
mnd choice telecttona^ the Publisher would now announce that a carefuUjf r» 
vifecf , eniargedf and greatly improved editian of their Progressiye Fifth or Elo> 
cntionary Readej has been issued. 

The best talent in the country having been employed, the public may rest 
aasured that no similar work in use wUi compare with it, in its practical, com- 
prehensive, and philosophical system of elocutionary rules ; in its varied and 
peci^liarly appropriate selections, with'biogr^hical and explanatofy notes; in 
JEta happy adaptation to all schools requiring a thorough and practical EIocuf- 
tlonary Reader, or a book Aimishhig the choicest specimens of English and 
American Liteiature. 

This edition of the Fifth Reader contains about one hundred pages of Ke»» 
Selections, so intr6daced that it can be used with the old edition, with out lit* 
tie inconvenience to teachers or scholars. The old edition, however* will (jon 
tI^U9 to be published. ' 

The Progressive Intermediate Reader, a sequel to^the Second Reader, and a 
fKtp number to the series ftimishes additional reading matter ibr classes in 
Primary and Intermediate Schools. Nearly all the pieces are new, many of 
them being original or written expressly for this book. 

The Primer, and the First, Second, and Third Readers have received many 
•010 and beautifhl illustrations, and other necessary improvements, thoa mak* 
tog them without a rival, and as perfect as the practical experience of the ao- 
fhon, aided by the kind suggestions of our best teachers, will admit. 

While the selections in the entire series are unquestionably more practical* 
nd better adapted, than any ether todtscipUne the vocal organs aecure an easy 
•od natural expression of the sentiment, it is also believed that no similar se* 
Ilea contains fiftcts, truths, and sentiments more worthy to be treaanred in tho 
memory, or better adapted to inspire a love for whatever is excellent ttd 
fralseworthy. 

The Publisher would also announce the issue of the Progressive Speller, in 
a NEW, CHEAP, andDURABLE form, making it the chq^ett, aa well at tht 
teil hi the market. 

School Committees, Superintendents, and Tea^iers are respectftilly tarftM 
tp examinethe improtisd bditiok of the Proorbbsivb Sbbibs op Tia£»> 
.Booxa, as it can be used in all the towns where the old editicm ia now wm 
im^thout additional aaspeiue, • - 

The guardians of our Public Schools may be assured that the author^ of tot 

' Phigressive Series, who have ever heen foremost in fhmishingthe moatmpxoved 

iOratemof text-books, will endeavor to hold that honorable poainoii, vy 

promptly maUng. (k^n^ tinfie to tkne^ anch impro^ementa in thek booka aa our 

ichoola may require, und experimoe 8u|geat. ^ .. 

Jadgfaig from the already wide-spread patronage and the popuhirity of twi 
aeries hi New England, it oehig used to a greater extent than all others opi»; 
btedd, Ihe pubmer feels confident that Te^wn and Holbrook*8 ayaiem, original 
with the auteors, is all that can for the present be desh-ed. «. «^ 

- In towns now uaing the Progressive Readers, special terma will be ihademr 
Hie faitroductkm of the Speller. Special terms will also be mi^de ftur liie lillO* 
4l»cti0n of the eatira series in all towns not hftving it in use, ' 

The new Fifth Reader is befaig introduced IK To the Normal Schopli of Nev 
llngland. 
0. 6m. OUTCB EI.I.8WORTH, YS ComlUll, 1 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

(continued.) 

J. W. Allen, of Norwich, Conn., next delivered an ad- 
dress on The Teacher an Agent and not a Servant. The 
distinction of these terms, he said, was neither difficult 
nor unimportant. A servant presupposed a master, who 
should not only prescribe the field, but the method of cul* 
tivation. An agent, it istrue, has points of semblance 
to the servant. His conduct is regulated by stipulation, 
and his labor performed for a consideratidli ; but he re- 
tains his individuality, and for the modes adopted, and 
resulting success, the agent is alooe responsible. He 
maintained that every reason that operates to make the 
members of the other professions agents and not servants 
appertains with equal force to the teacher of science. — 
Education now includes the cultivation of all the faculties, 
physical, mental and moral ; and to meet these require- 
ments, the teacher must have room. Any family or coiq* 
mittee that compels him to assume their armour would 
necessitate failure, if not defeat. What influence'can the 
teacher have over a petted childhood, the curse of our 
nation ? When it is known that the will or caprice of the 
parent is to be tho sole rule and guide, the child become)^ 
at school what hp is at home, reckless of restraint| and 
heedless of improvement; the manhood of the teacher is 
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lost amid conflicting suggeetions, and all that feeling of 
individuality which is requisite for succesB in every vo- 

. cation is eventually obliterated ; all that regard for im- 
jprovement which should ever command his mind and 
heart to transcend thenarrow judgments of the mass, and 
lead to higher modes of tuition, forever set at rest. No 
one is more responsible for the servile condition into 
which the profession, has fallen, than teachers themselves. 
Too often have they sought to know what is the popular 

*idea, in order to determine their course of action, with 
no higher aim, apparently than to secure a certain amount 
of filthy lucre, with the least possible labor. They are 
now drinking the chalice which they had prepared for 
their own lips. So long as teachers profess by their con- 
duct that they have no profession, from the apparent con- 
sciousness of demerit, just so long will every man become 
the teacher's censor. 

The true teacher, in the view of the lecturer, is more 
than a servant, he is the maker of the public ; he is more 
than a ruler, he makes the. ruler. In every field the man 
who commands the infantry, can win the day. In illus- 
tration of this point, the speaker referred to the vital dif- 
ference in habits of thought and action between the 
North and the South. The youth of Rhode Island and 
South Carolina have been subject to an entirely different 
training, and the result is to be seen in the different pos- 
ition of the two peoples. JEad they been under the same 
teacherS; Carolina and Bhoda would have been twin sis- 
ters. 

. The lecturer next referred to the necessity of military 
drill in schools, which he said crops out amidst the dan- 
gers of the time. As a medium for recreation and phy- 
sical exercise, it merits profound consideration, but when 
to this is added national preservation or prosperity its 
introduction becomes imperative. In no other way can 
t(ie nation be as well prepared for the contingencies of 
rept^blican government^ and in no other way can defense 
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be BO easily and cheaply secured. If ever will the war be 
ended in &ct, nntil mind is enlightened and sentiment 
rectified. When teachers declare offensive war against 
slavery, slavery will die. Their services will be of the 
utmost importance in cementing together the elements of 
onr nation. Never has there been greater need for teach- 
ers as agents, and never will their services, in all human 
probability, result in greater benefit. The rewards of the 
teacher are of the most substantial and pleading and pleas- 
ing character. "You ask his monument ? Look abouf 
you !" is the simple inscription over the grave of the 
great architect of St Paul's cathedral; and the teacher 
will find himself immortalised in monuments on earth, and' 
in heaven, amid the ceaseless cycles of eternity, thai; 
whidi will be nearest his heart will be his handiwork bn, 
the human soul. 

The audience here listened to an able and vigorously 
written address by Rev. E. B. Webb of Boston on the 
question. How to make the most and best of a man. To 
this end, the speaker said, there must be, in the first 
place, a sound healthy physical organization. The future 
of an individual depends on his mental ability ; but the 
first requisite for the highest mental ability is a strong,, 
well-compacted, healthy body. Health is indispensable 
to the best development of mind. In many instances, he 
conceded, the mind triumphed over the assaults of hostile 
disease and weakness, as incase of Jonathan Edwards and 
Robert Hall ; still, the rule is, an achieving mind must 
work in a healthy body. He rejoiced, therefore, heartily 
in every gymnasium added to our colleges, and in all 
methods for physical development for girls as well as. 
for boys. 

Exercise is as necessary for the mind, in order to its . 
fullest development, as for the body. The prime qualities 
of manhood, self-control, self-determination, can only be 
acquired by the mental power, by repeated, concentrated 
acts of attention to that whi(;h did .Hot iuterftst and attract. 
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Hence a vast proportion of our novel reading, which trie» 
80 hard to get into our schools and take the place of study 
is vicious and should be discarded. It is simply drifting 
on the current ; simply dreaming with the eyes open ; and 
the result is mental ballooning instead of ability. Fault 
is sometimes found with the ^Boston schools because some 
of the pupils have not the requisite stamina to go through 
with the course ; but he fully believed that it is better 
that some should fail rather than that all should have a 
lower standard, and their faculties a less vigorous exer- 
cise. (Loud ^plause.) 

The highest manhood required the fullest development 
of aU the faculties. The man who has worked up the 
greatest number of his faculties, who has called into the^ 
fullest sympathy with the thoughts, plans and teachings 
of nature, the greatest number of seeing, reflecting andf 
understanding powers, has made the most of himself. The 
greater the number of fiaculties developed, the greater 
the man. Here is an argument for great variety anc? 
comprehensiveness in our system of education. 

One other word remains to be said. Man is not in- 
tellect alone ; he is a moral and spiritual being. Nor i» 
intellect the highest power in man, though its action 
most frequently catches the public eye, and its exploits 
are most admired. Just here is the error which too many 
indorsed in one way or another. The moral is man's high- 
est power. There is not only a physical world lying over 
against man's physical nature, but there is spiritual world 
lying over against his spiritual nature — and here deep 
calls to deep, and hrght answers to hight. ^^Friendft 
and brothers," said Mr Webb, *4et us take in the whole ^f 
miBin. Let us enlarge our idea of man's intellectual and 
moral culture, of spiritual insight, in order that we may 
of ourselves and those committed to our care, make tb« 
most and best." (Loud applause.) 

The question, *'Should examinations be conducted by 
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the teacher or the committee V^ was taken up and dig 
<:a«6ed by. Messrs. Smiith of Norwich, Hagar of Jamaioft 
Plain, Morley of Andover and Prof Harkness of Provif 
dence. All the speakers agreed that to the teacher be- 
longs the right to conduct the examinations in. chief, 
while it was conceded that school committees not only 
possessed the right, but that it was their duty to supple- 
men t the teacher's questions with such others as the,^ 
might think necessary to ascertain the real advancement 
^f the pupils and the method of the teacher. To a gen- 
eral examination by thcx committee it was objected that 
very few examiners are found who can bring into the 
fichool room that easy, affectionate and cordial bearing,- 
which is necessary to make the pupil feel per- 
fectly at home, and the excitement and embarrassment 
which arise under such circumstances are almost insuper^ 
able obstacles to success on the part of the pupil.. The 
idea of starting on the supposition that the teacher is a 
rascal, ready to palm off upon the committee shams and 
humbugs, is deprecAted ; and yet it is admitted that since 
teachers are human, there is a liability to such deception 
and dishonesty in some cases, which should be guarded 
against. Mr. Hagar stated that he knew of one school 
celebrated for its brilliant examinations, whose teacher 
■aid to his pupils just before one examination, "Boys, 
when I put a question to you to-morrow I want you to 
raise your hands, whether you know the answer or not 
and I will be responsible for picking out some one that 
does know it." 

JEtev. Mr. Morley spoke in commendation of the method 
of examination pursued at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Vbere the teacher takes the lesson and asks the questions, 
while the Trustees assigns the section in the several 
text books in which the pupils should be examined, and 
ask additional questions, if they please. In that way,* a 
very fair understanding is obtained of what the scholar 
knows on a particular subject. 
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Dr. Dio Lewis gave a brief address on his popular sys* 
torn of gymnastics, with illustrations by one of his pnpils, 
which manifestly gave great pleasure to the audience, as 
tiiey testified by hearty applause. 

Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams College, then fa- 
vored the Institute with an interesting and valuable lee* 
tnre on the Relations of Natural History to Education. 
Qe said that though Natural History is his department, 
it is not his hobby. It is an important study, but not the 
most important. It must come in as a helper to other 
studies, not to turn them out of doors. He dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the general relations of the external 
world to man, through the senses. Natural History, he 
said, will relieve the tedium of other studies. It keeps 
the senses and mind alive by their action upon each oth- 
er. In nine , cases out often, a pupil of fifteen years of 
age, who has been properly instructed, will pump the 
ablest professor of natural history dry. This branch of 
study, it is claimed, cultivates the taste and increases the 
appreciation and enjoyment of beauty, which the speaker 
thought is too much neglected. We are so trained as to 
lose the highest enjoyment of the beautiful in our anxiety 
to secure the practical, and put money in our pockets. 
STot only is pure air shut out from our homes, as if it were 
a pestilence, but the beauties of the natural landscape are 
often ruthlessly destroyed. When a man is building a 
house the flowers of the bank are uprooted, and the beau- 
tffal trees felled by the ax, if they do not happen to stand 
in a row. Teachers hc^ve it in their power to do much to 
diange this ; and in the absence of works of art, where 
s^iall they look for the means of securing this portion of 
education but to ihe study of nature, the original stand** 
ard of all art ? . 

The study' of natural history, the speaker contended is 
valuable as a help to the deyel(^ment of tfae]physioal na* 
ture. It calls men to the fields, and it is diffioult for him 
to see why two hours spent in climbing hills, or^rambltng- 
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in the woodSi it not qaite as beneficial to health a^s the 
same length of time spent in physical ex.ercises tnder a 
roof. One peculiar advantage of the pursuit of this knowl- 
edge is that a large portion of it could be gained in the 
very process of seeking health and fitting ourselves for 
other studies. 

In conclusion, the Professor cautioned his hearers 
againt a too exclusive devotion to this branch of study. 
The man who had spent twenty years of his life in dis- 
secting caterpillars would be very likely, at the end of 
that time, to know everything about them ; but if tbiat 
had been his sole work, he would be no larger fragment 
of a man than he whoihad spent twenty years of his life in 
drilling the eye of a needle or sharpening the point of a 
^in. It is dwarfing and belittling to the mind and must 
be guarded against. 

Mr. Smith of Norwich offered a resolution recommend-' 
ing Warren Colburn's "First Lessons" to the continued 
confidence and patronage of the Dublic : stating that the 
widow of this eminent mathematician was almost en£irely 
dependent on the sale of this little work for support. 

Mr. Sheldon said no man could exceed him in admira- 
tion for Warren Colburn ; but he believed it to be an un- 
wise policy for the Institute to pass resolutions of this 
kind in behalf of any book, however eminent its author, 
whether dead or alive. He moved that the resolution be 
laid on the table, and the motion prevailed. 

Reports from the several States were then called for. 
Several gentlemen briefly responded, giving an account 
of the educational condition of their respective States, 
Progress was represented as the universal rule, and the 
most encouraging statements were made respecting the 
interest of the people in this important cause, as evinced 
by their liberalit'. in providing the means for securing 
the most competent teachers^ co^venient school buildings 
and the like. Rev. l(ir. NewSomt's account of the condi- 
tion of'ihings in the benighted region which is now the 
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field of bis labor, was intensely interesting. He stated 
that there are 100 teachers in those portions of Sonth 
Carolina and Florida now under the control of the na- 
tional government, and testified to the great eagerness 
as well as capacity of the freed people for instruction. 
He fully believed that if the exertions now making in their 
behalf could be continued, the people of the North would 
be ashamed of the bitter and unreasoning predjudice 
which they had entertained and encouraged against this 
unfortunate race. 

The representatives from Iowa and Illinois having tak- 
en occasion to glorify their States for the patriotic and 
zealous manner in^hich they had responned to the calls 
for troops, thereby avoiding the draft, Mr. White said 
that while he admitted that they had a right to be proud 
of their achievements in this direction, still he would re- 
mind them that they had made a draft, which commenced 
ten, fifteen and even twenty years ago, whereby they had 
drafted the young men of New England to such an extent 
that we now had within our borders 300,000 more women 
than men ; and if the West would send us back those 
young men, we, too, would submit to no draft. 

Mr. Barrows — We want the young ladies sent West. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. White — Send hsndsome representatives here from 
the West, and you shall have ihem. (Great merriment.) 

Mr. Philbrick of Boston said it was known to most of 
the members that efforts had been heretofore made to se- 
oure the establishment of an Educational Bureau at Wash- 
ington, but without success. Believing that the causes 
which operated to defeat the measure no longer existed^ 
he would move that a committee of three, consisting of 
Hon. Joseph White of Mass., Hon^ Joseph Barnard of 
Connecticut, and Hon. E. P. Weston of Maine, be ap- 
pointed to memorialize Congress on the subject. The mo- 
tion was adopted. 
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The President stated that letters had been received 
from Hon D. N. Oamp of New Britain, Ct, H. B. Sawyer 
of Concord, N. H., Hiram Orcutt of Brattleboro', Vt., 
and B. G. Norfchrup ol Framingham, Mass., expressive of 
deep interest in the objects ot the Institution, and re- 
gretting their inability to be present. 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston offered a resolution of sincere 
an^ hearty thanks to tbe retiring President and Secretary 
lor their unwearied and successful efforts to promote the 
interests of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the members thea 
united in singing the Doxology, -Be Thou, God, exalt-> 
edhigh," after which the society adjourned sine die. 



FORCE OF CHARACTER. HOW, WHEN AND 
WHERE. 

A late Reviewer, (probably Timothy Tiicmnh^) having 
JKnier«on under the knife, after commeiulinf;- his good parts, 
his genius, originalty, wit, the nuinl>er and popularity of 
hfs writings, and some peculiarities, of his Philosopny, etc., 
turns and makes this pertinent enquiry ; "What has 
he done for his age? what*impetus has he given to ex- 
tend Civilization ? how much has he raised the average 
of popular morality ? how much has he enlightened men 
concerning their true relations to the Great Master ? Use 
after all is tbe grand, test. Has Mr. Emerson as an au- 
thor been a useful man in his day and generation ?" 

Now every man has some force of character, which will 
exert itself in some way or oth^r, and there are ways 
enough open in society to do it. But the question is 
how ? when ? and where ? 

As to the JShit, let it be for the general good* and in 
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your own way. Not simply for iadividual ^od.; that'» 
a low standard to work to^ and a narrow track to walk in* 
Yo^ don't want to be contracted-^that is selfishness — 
and selfishness is always tending to meanness, and little- 
ness. Give the soul room to work, and not shut it up in 
that little particle of the universe called Ego ; but give 
it scope according to its powers, and let its influence be 
felt out of the house you live in. 

The first thing you want to learn, to develop whilt force 
there is in you, is self-reliance ; that is, as regards your 
relations to man. If I was going to give a formula for 
developiug the most forcible set of men, I should say; 
Turn them upon their own resources, with their minds 
well stored with moral and religious truth when they are 
boys, and teach them to "depend on self, and not on Fa- 
ther/' If a boy is thrown- upon his own resources at fif- 
toen, with the world all before him where to choose and 
he fights the battle of Life single-handed up to manhood, 
and don't develop more than an average share of execu- 
tive ability, then there is no stuflF in him worth talking 
about. He may learn "To plow aid sow and reap and 
mow," hut this can all be done with machines and horses,, 
and a ujan wants to be something better tnan either of 
these. VVipo tnit of your vocabulary every such word 
Asfaii^give up wishm^ for improbable results, put your 
hand to the plow, or. whatever tool you take to, and then 
dive on and never look bnok.^ Don't even sight your per- 
son to see a it is straight ; "Don't be consistent, but be 
simply true." If you go out "to see a reed shaken hy 
the iirind," it is pretty likely you will never see anything 
of more consequence. 

"Everything is possible to him that wills," and if ob- 
stacles stand in your way break them down. That was 
what gave Napoleon a crown. Not unscrupulously as h© 
sometimes did, let your force always be a moral force. 
As Theo* Parker once said, "If you have th$ power with^ 
in you, and fed that you. have, anything you tlnU is with^ 
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in your gnwjp.'' Boys say to men ; "We want an educa- 
tion ; but. we are poor, and Father is poor, and we can't 
^etit; so we are going to learn a trade, or go into a store 
or do something else." Now let me say that every boy 
that wants an education, if he will bend his force to it, 
can get just as good a one as he wants. The way is open. 
Education doesn't come through Academies and Colleges, 
and Seminaries, though these are helps ; but it comes by 
study and reading, and comparing ; and all the schools 
and colleges and seminaries in the world will not makt) a 
scholar of a man without these ; and with them a man will 
be one if he never sees a college. And what is true of boys 
is of girls, and what is true of this pursuit is of any oth- 
or. The force must be in yourself and you must develop 
it. It is that indomitable 1 can that sets man astride the 
world. 

And now as to the When. It is true enough that mau 
iives in anticipation ; that he 

"—never t>, but always to be blest." 
It ia pleasant enough to read a "Dream Life" especially 
if Ik Marvel writes it, but if there is one thing more fool- 
ish than another, it is to live it. Get yourself as fast as 
f>os8ible out of dreaming and out of repining and do as 
Longfellow tells you : 

AcU act in the living Present, 
Heart within and Grod overhead. 
Put your heart into your hand and plunge forth into 
your work, and make every To-day "complete in itself.'^ 
It is the only time you are sure of. 

**To-m orrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.-— [Shaks.] 
therefore as fast as our to-morrows become to-days^ make 
the Qiost of them. 

-^In human hearts^ what holder thoughts can arise 
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Than inan*8 presumption on To-morrow's dawn ? 
"Where is to-morrow ! In another world. 
To numbers this is certain ; the Reverse 
Is sure to none." 

Not that a naan should go to his work as if he waa 
going to break his neck by his haste or zeal ; but make 
no false motions, let every stroke tell, and keep at it. 
*'By patience and per^verance the mouse eat in two the 
cable." It isn't he that starts off the swiftest, or stirs the 
, mc^t du8t under his feet that is sure to accomplish most; 
but it is the continual dropping that wears away the stone. 
A fox was once out-run by a tortoise, or else JEIsop was 
«*t Fabulist. It is the patient, persistent, consecutive 
pecking that brings a venus out of a quarry. 

"Not to-day but yet to-morrow lazy people say to their 
•sorrow ;'■ but the widow said to her stripling ; "Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day." "Well. 
(said \\i^.y) let's eat the rest of the plum pudding to-night, 
then'' — thus putting the proverb into practice. 

We don't often jump into fortunes, and we can't jump 
iiito knowledge, nor practice in mechanics. Knowledge 
and skill come by practice, and fortune isn't worthy to be 
mentioned the same day with these. They are fortunes 
in themselves — and application is only the proper use of 
present time. 

What this will do in an ordinary life-time you may see 
in the w<»rk accomplished by Noah Webster, and Dr. An- 
thon. If you want to develop your force of character 
with a view to success then, do it to-day. 

But Where ? — Just where God has placed you. Work 
just as well and just as dilligently as you can in your own 
appropri5>,te sphere, and then make it larger qvqtj year — 
widen the circle, and if you can ever make it go around 
the earth like a Shakspeare a Newton or a Franklin so 
much the better. But always make this a point: — To be 
eontented in and with your sphere until you can by your 
geijius or iudustry enlarge it. Learn "in whatever con- 
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dition you are, therewith to be content," and better it ai 
fast as you can. 

But this one thing is absolutely necessary to make you 
good fof anything in your "day and generation," viz ;— 
Choose your vocation with a proper regard to natural 
parts and the best of your inclinations, and that before 
you begin life in earnest ; rnd then bend all your forces 
to success in that. Be a one-idea man, and whatever else 
you undertake, let it be to you a mean and not an end. 
Let everything you see, do, or hear become an item of 
education Tor your business. 

No matter what that business is ; Farmer, Artizan, Ar- 
tist, Professional man, or Scholar. Keep your hand to 
the work and you vnU succeed. Suppose you are a Far- 
mer, and you want to get rich faster; Don't speculate how 
you can make an enormous sum at once, or wish yoti 
could cheat somebody out of ten thousand dollars and 
then run away ; or that some rich old fellow would "wiir^ 
you a like amount, and then run away (to heaven) him- 
self; but study the necessities of your crafty work with 
dilligence and skill, and then if you have any leisure time,, 
set down and watch the ant rearing his pile, or the bee col- 
lecting his store; rather than berate the tardiness of "out- 
rageous future," 

Never let a failure of expectations break you down, and 
"If at first you don't succeed" remember how many times 
Kepler tried before he got the theory of the heavenly 
bodies, and what was his ultimate success. 

Young man^ and young woman, you have the element:* 
of a better character — perhaps a great character-— with- 
in you ; and if you make up your mind to develop that 
into its proper expressien through the acts of your Life^ 
no common obsts^cles can possibly stand between you and 
success^ S. K. 
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STABS IN MY COUNTY'S SKY. 
Are ye all there f Are je all there ? 
Stars of my Country's sky ? 
Are ye all there ? jire ^e all there, 
In your shining homes on high ? 
Count us I Count us was their answer. 
As they dazzled on my view, 
In glorious perihelion, 
Amid their fields of blue. 

I cannot count ye rightly ; 
There's a cloud with sable rim ; 
I cannot make your numbers out, 
For my eyes with tears are dim. 
Oh ! bright and blessed angefl. 
On white wing floating by. 
Help me to count, and not to miss 
One star in my Country's skyi 

Then the angel touched mine eyelids, 

And touched the frowning cloud ; 

And its sable rim departed, 

And it'fled with murky shroud. 

There was no missing Pleiad, 

Mid all that sister race ; 

The Southern Cross gleamed radiant forth, 

And the Pole-Star kept its place. 

Then I knew it was the angel 

W;ho woke the hymning st^in 

That at our Bedeemer^a birth 

Peal'd out o'er Bethlehem's plain ; 

And still its Heavenly key tone 

My listening Country held, 

For All her constellated stars 

l^e dIapasoB swelled. L. H. S. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

There can be but little doubt that the Northern Lights 
are a peculiar display of Electricitj. It has been snp< 
posed that thej usually occur at a very great altitude 
above the surfoce of the earth, and possibly beyond our 
atmosphere, but there would seem to be no sufficient rea- 
son foir assigning to them such a height. One of the 
grounds for attributing to them a great height is derived 
from an experiment with the Leyden Jar. If a Ley den 
Jar is charged with electricity, and placed under the re* 
ceiver of an air-pump in a darkened room, and the air from 
the receiver be exhausted, the eloctricity of the Jar will 
be seen to flash out occasionally, in proportion as the ex- 
haustion goes on. The reason is, that the pressure ot 
the atmosphere being necessary to retain the electricity 
upon the surface where it is lodged, when this pressure 
is removed, the electricity escapes. 

It is inferred from this experiment that when ' the 
Northern Lights take place, the atmosphere is higtily 
charged with electricity, and that this, electiicity on ex- 
tending to the upper limits of the atmosphere, makes its 
escape therefrom into space precisely in the same way as 
it evolves from the Leyden Jar. The earth, in. feet, is 
regarded as a vast Leyden Jar, highly charged wjth elec- 
tricity, and the regions of Bpace as the vacuum into which the 
electricity evolves. 

Bat there are some reasons which go to shpnic that the North, 
ern Lights may possibly take place in the lower regions of our at- 
mosphere. One of these reasons is their local character. They 
seem generally to be limited to a sm^U portion of the eartb's sur- 
face, which would hardly be . the case if they were at any consid- 
erable distance above us, if^ for instance, they were at the height 
of a thousand miles or more above the earth, they mij^t be seen 
in Europe and in Mexico at the same time that they are in Veti:- 
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menty which, so far as we know, is very seldom the case. 

The thander-cloud, which we know is only a mile or two above 
the land, is often seen of a summer's night, giving out occasional 
dashes, precisely like the Leyden Jar in a vacuum. This cloudy 
after the setting of the sun, begius gradually to diminish^ by falling 
down and becoming absorbed back into a state of invisible vapor ; 
and as this process goes on, the electricity seems to escape froni 
it. In fact, the difference would not seem to be very great as ts 
Irhich is taken away, whether the surface on which the electricity 
resides, or the pressure of the air which holds it upon the surface. 
In either case, the result would be the same. 

The electricity of the Northern Lights seems to play with tb« 
vapors of the atmosphere. Clauds are almost always seen mo?- 
ing across the field of display ; and the corruscations, in shooting 
up rapidly from east to west, have been seen to flash out all tht 
colors of the prismatic spectrum. The vapors over the Sault dc 
Sainte Mine, just below Lake Superior, where the Northera 
Lights are of very frequent occurrende, are almost always lumiu. 
ous when the lights are seen, lying in shapeless masses of ligtt 
over the river. 

This beautiful phenomenon is of much more frequent occurrence 
in some years than in others. It is seldom witnessed in the trop^ 
ic49 and grows more brilliant as we approach the Northern Folct 
Jn Vermont, 4^i*ing the last two years, it has been seen very often. 
It has been suspected of being much more frequent in proportion 
as the usqal thiinder storms of the season are fewer. If so, thh 
would appear to furnish another argument for believing that itha« 
tome relation to thunder storms, and these pertain to the lowei* 
regions of our atmosphere. In the month of August, 1859 an 
extraordinarily brilliant one was witnessed which was remarkabltt 
for its extent. It was seen at the same time in the Rocky moun- 
tains and in England. In New England some of the telegraphic 
-wires were operated by its electricity. The corruscations that 
some years before had filled many persons with the dread of wars, 
and other calamities to the human race, were then made use of to 
convey messages from one distant friend to another ! 

How strange that these dancing ghosts, as the Ice landers call 
them, should be subject to the will of man, and be made humble 
bearers of his messages. 
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As this phenomenon in our hemisphere is always seen in the 
Korth, there would seem to be some constant cause connecting - it 
with tfcat quarter of the hearens. It is thought that this cause is 
magnetism, and that it resides in the north magnetic pole of the 
"^arth. As Vermont is a favorable localitj for observing the phe- 
tiomenon, it would be easy to ascertain whether the display of the 
Korthem Lights which is seen in the southern part of the state, 
^raay also be seen at the same time in the northern part of the 
state and in C«iada. Three observers; properly located on the 
eame meridian during one year, would decide this point, aud thus 
AHnish some cl«ie as to the eharaeter of the connexion between the 
phenomenon and the North. 

Some of the points to be observed are — ^In what direction §o 
the •clouds move ? Do the corruscations move in the same diree- 
CioB ? What colors do they exhibit ? Are they parallel to each 
other, or convergent ? What is the character of the dark spaces 
attending them ? Is the gold leaf electrometer effected by them ? 
What is the time of beginning and ending ? What is the weather 
cmd aspect of the sky before and «fter the display ? What is the 
middle point of the illuminated arc — is it coincident with the 
North pole, or to the east or west of it, etc ? 

Of the Southern Lights, or Aurora Australis, we know but lit- 
tle- The structure of the Southern hemisphere is very different 
from that of the Northern : it has more water covering the land, 
more vapor in the air, and but a few inhabitants residing near 
enoutogh the south pole to observe the meteorolagical phenomena 
which are connected with it. As a geperal rule there are probably 
fower displays of electricity in the Southern hemisphere than in the 
Northern ; because an abundance of water-vapor tends to diffuse 
the fluid and render its action less intense. J. W. P. 



Somehow or other unkind words generally recoil upon 
their author. A man who is wanting in pleasant words 
and affable manners loBee every way. He who allows a 
sour disposition or momentary excitement to rule him in 
his intercourse with associates, will find it much dearer 
than kindness of action and hearty good will towards all. 
But there is a magical potver in pleasant looks and words 
eyen towards strangers. This gives an increased power 
jn all efforts to do good to others. It proves the bfest 
W^j to bpnefit them, 2^ 
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WONDERS 07 THE BNCOilSH LANGUAGE, i 

The constroction of the Bnglisli Language mast appe* 
most formidable to a foreigner. One of them looking m 
^ picture of a number of vessels, said, -'See, what a flosf 
0f ships 1" He was told that a flock of ships was called^ 
)fleet, and that a fleet of sheep was called a flock. Ad^ 
it was added, for his guidance in mastering the intraesr 
cies of our language, that '.'a flock of girls is called a bevy; 
that a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack Oj 
fhieves is called a gang, and a gang oi angels is called a 
host, and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal 
of buffalo is called a herd, and a herd of children is called 
a tro6p, and a troop of partridges is called a covej, and a 
covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of viA 
flans is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of 
blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called 
a school, and a school ot worshipers is called a congrega' 
tion, and a congregation of ^gineers is called a corps, 
ai^d a corps of robbers is ciedled a band, and a band of lo* 
ousts is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is ciJled a 
crowd, and a crowd of gentlefolks is called eliie, and the 
etUeodhe city's thieves and rascals are called the roughs.' 



No man can be happy who does not stand firm against 
all contingencies, and cannot say, ''I should have been 
content if it might have been so, or so ; but since it i« 
otherwise, God's will be done : for His dispensations ara. 
unquestionable, and His decrees are not to be resil^ted/' 



While prosperity gilds your days you may reckon 
many friends; bi^t if the cloud of adversity descend up- 
OA you, behold they flee away. 
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EDITORIAL MISCEIAANY. 

O0B WnrrsB Schools will he in opcratioA before the wfM 
fMimber of oar Journal is issued, Aud what an amount of goo4 
or evil is sore to result from them 1 Who can estimate it that does 
not fully comphehend the capaoity of the human mind and soul f^ 
Improvement or degeneration ? Who can tell the amoum of ia- 
lluenee these schools will have upon the prosperity and welfare of 
the State ? And yet these momemtous interests will be committed 
to the three thousand Teachers who are to be employed the coming, 
season. 

With what care should these teachers be selected. Let no pnH 
^ential committee accept the services of a candidate because ^h# 
firoposes to work cheap. The most expensive schools are often 
Ihose that cost the least money ; the cheapest are those that eosf the 
SBfost. In the selection of teachers, preference should be ^veii to 
Ihese who have had tuceesiffU experience. There is bo otbe^ 
plaee to teist the ability of teaehers, but ia the school room ; alid 
mteeuM H the only test of ability. And a9 one ''veteran'' is wortli 
ftur "raw recruits,*' in war, so is one experienced and successful 
unoher worth a half doaen without experience and skilL 

In the selectioQ of teachers ^eat care should be exercised and 
•specially» in regard to their moni) character. Doubtful candi* 
dates should always be rejected. 

Town Superintendents have also a great responsibility in tbl 
Blatter of approving teachers, Their power is limited to the ap* 
eeptaace or rejection of the candidates employed. But this poi^> 
cr should be exercised conscientiously and rigidly, without fear or 
iivor. Very soon all the teachers of our winter schools will be 
selected and approved, and then, the chief re^Kmsibility will rest 
Bpon themselves. 

We would not ignore the responsibility of parents, but' we 
Maintain that success in school keeping depends more upon tbsl 
imeher than all others concerned, A skiUful teacher makes a good 
sehool anjf isAsfs ; an inefficient teacher, no whore. 

• We would here offer a few words of counsel to those who wsHI 
l^e charge of our winter schools. 
1. Fellow Teachersi look well to your modVesi as you enetr Bp* 
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00 the responsible duties of your profession. Do jou propose to 
miter the school room t6 escape hard work, or merely to find a 
more honorable employment than in the common service of life, 
or to earn money to aid you in prosecuting your studies for 
tome other profession, while teaching is ^lade only a secondary 
object? 

If you are influenced by any of these motives, you deserve not 
the name of teacher nor the position yoQ are soon to occupy. 

The true teacher has a higher and nobler aim, and is iaspiredf 
by nobler motives. He loves his work and seeks constantly to 
make himself useful in it. 

2. Enter upon your work with earnestness. Other things be*- 
ing equal, your energy will be the measure of your success. Your 
school will imbibe your spirit, whether of imterest or indifference^ 
whether of activity or indolence. If you enter the school room 
fiiUy conscious of your responsibility and alive to your work, tho 
presumption is that yon will not fail. 

8. Gave special attention to organization. See thcyt every pu^ 
pO is folly occupied with suitable studies. Let every eli»s r^cita^ 
tion and school exercise have its own place and time. Demand a 
thorough preparation of every lesson and a faithful recitation oi' 
the same. Let system and regularity every where prevail. All 
this is necessary as a means of governing, as well »s improvement* 

4. Let your school occupy your whole attention and employ 
all your time, while it lasts* When not in your school rooni, you 
•liould be preparing yourself for school duties, by reading, study- 
ing, thinking. No one of you is so well qualified in the branches 
to be taught, that you need no preparation for the daily recitations. 
Tour work is of sufficient inportance.to employ all your time an<4 
energy. 

5. Bring your school under complete subjection, by a mitji 
but^rm discipline. Without this your labors will be in vain and 
worse than' in vain. 

i?he time to estaHish your authority is when you open your 
school. If delayed, this important work will be more diffieulr, or 
it may never be accomplished. Let your pupils understand dia- 
tmctly what you expect of them at all times, and every where. 
This may be done by a written or printed Manual of »School Dn* 
ties, or by a verbal explanation* of established rules and regola* 
ik>ns. In some way, your school most be put under rigid law«Bl( 
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nade sabserriant to its healthfal controL This ig of the fint im^ 
portance. Aim to inspire jour pupils with a spirit of cfUkusicum. 
^Wake up mind/' and jou wiU be able to educate that mind. 
Pour in motives, and you will awaken a consciousness <^ dutj and 
obligation, and while your pupils are being improved by discipline; 
ihey will be fitted for American Citizens and the accountability of 
immortal beings. 

As you enter upon these important duties, fellow teachers, adopt 
the sentiment expressed in the following sentence found in a re-' 
eent address of Gen. Hooker to his subordinates. **No one mil 
^ofuiden the day as ended^ untU the duties it brings have been diS" 
€hargedr 

Johnson's Champion Fobce Pump may be had at No. 18, 
Deronshire St., Boston. Address Albert L. Riee, Esq. Every 
man in the State who occupies a house or cultivates a garden, 
aliould have one. 

Our Aorioxjltttrai. Colleob \a likely to meet with hard usage In tht 
tends of the LegiBlatare. 



OUE BOOK l^ABLB. 

Greenlbaf's Higher Aloebrjl. — R. S. Davis & Co., Bos- 
ton. No author in the nation is better known or more honored 
than ''Father Greenleaf." His niune is a household word in ev* 
ery State in the Union. Thousands upon thousands of youth ara 
growing up to manhood under the maihematicai training of Greeft- 
leaf's Text Books. Nine of tltem are already completed and the 
tenth is in preparation. His Higher Algebra is an entirely new 
t>ook designed for High Schools, Academies and Colleges, To the 
many admirers of these Books no further commendation is nec^s- 
Miy. [We regret to learn, since the above was written that Mr. 
Greenleafis dead."] 

The Patriotic Speaker, by B.R. Raymond, A. M. ; A..S. 
Barnes & Burr, New York. These compiled eztraets, in a book 
of 524 pages, consist of specimens of Modem eloquence, together 
with poetical extracts adapted to recitation and Dramatic pieces 
ibr Exhibitions. 

The young declaimer will no longer be obliged to confine him^ 
•elf to the eloquence of Greece and Rome ; he may be stirred by 
flM ioul-inspiring spirit of the age and country in which he liyei. 
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set JBtNMdt, PeHodieak, JBi Ce^a. 

IBm i>toctii»ii are mil ohoeaii itnd veil adepled to tiMir i&^fu 
Wimrj foang Ameriem thovldowaM. 

Pbtbbson's Ladiiss' MAGAZiMutf ofiers to clubs for 1865, two- 
ilopiet for tS ; foue copies for $6 ; biqht copies for f 12 ; toub-^ 
mm eopiee for $20. 

BorfuauTi Amiriean Jmnmal cfEineaiiUn is aboni to eonplelab 
Us XIV Tolame. It is the only Journal of edacation tkat claims m 
ttetioiial dbaracter, and it shouM be owned bj everj professional 
Teacher in the land. It is to the school-master what Blackstona 
Is to the lawyer. Mr. Barnand deserves encouragement for hia 
pwseTjBnng eibfts to eeminue its publication in these tronbleswa* 
times. 

Ooi>t'8 Ladt's Book, the Ladies farorite for 35 jears. For 
yirticulars see advertisement in this No. of the Journal. 

Wkbstbr's New Illustkatbd Botal Quabto Dictiova* 
BT is doubtless the most complete English Dictionary in the world. 
VlWB spe<»men paf^ which the. enterprising publishers have sent 
li, we judge that ''6bt tbs bbst, Get Webstkb," means moM 
■ow tlian erer before. This great work is much improved and 
will hold its place, as the standard work, against all opposition. 

The Stitdent ahb Sghoolmats, is a very valuable monthly 
fir €hiMi?en. and youthw. . No family should be without it. Ita £d- 
Itoii OUver Optic, is one of our^most popular writon for the you^ip 
ai»d li doiag a great work for this generation. Address Joseph 
B. Allen, 119 Washington St;>Bo8ton. 

AitXHUB's HoMB MA«tAzmB — T. $. Arthur & Co., 825 Wal- 
ml Sty Philadelphia. Single copi<3^ %tfiO ; three copies $6 ; six 
aepies 110 ; ten copies $15. 

Thk Cqiitikbbtal MoiiTBLT is anoag the most valuable pa^ 
iLMicals published in oqr country. A is full of ^ords that speak 
and thoughts that bum/' Send in your orders to John F. IVow, 
50 Creen St^ New York. 

Tbb Atlantic Montrlt, is compelled to raise its terms of 
Mlaer^)laon as follows* — For oae oopy $4 ; two copies $7 ; iv« 
t^esfl6;ien e^fs^ $50, and each additional copy $8, anfl 
twenty copies $60. 

Ameibcak Educational Montbi t published in New York 
by Schermerhom, Bancroft 5c Co., is one of the largest and beet 
educati<Hial Journals In the nati<»i. By arrangements with th 
gdhlisheii we «Ui furnish iO copies of thb monthly at ve ry low 
I^eer— 75 cts. eaeh, per year. Eveiy live teacher will take mora 
than one educational Journal. Send in your subscriptions. 
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WwBwtMWL XTiTAtaiDCiaD^NMr ItftVtnkAViD Botnnf.«— It Is m r6 tlMoi 
thirty ymn smoeNoftk WcbMer g«r#to UiepuUiomdietioairyof the Bn^fA- 
Urii Uuigiiivt whieh has dtaiiMd a aiVM «nd • mflrksC whenrer that lan^ 
gvage it tpoktn ; th«e ycua h«f« heen marked by gran mentel actmty)> 
ikt adoptioD or coinage of many nMr woids^ and nnmeroaf modificaticni^ 
ia the meaning andpiwinndation0f old ones. During that tkne tl^ 
etMuiardtrork haa been twieeenlaifedand improved f first by the reriiioa^ 
ef Prof, Goodrich in 1847, and secondly by t) e isaiie of the mueh admired^ 
pictorial edition of 1859. VeC so rapid is the progress of language and 
science, and bo rssolred are theentarpriring publirhers that this work shaU 
retain.its position as <*the best/' that they n^w offer it in a new edition, 
tiiorooghlyrerised, greatly enlarged, and with the fonner appendices ib* 
aaiporated in llie body of the work* The a^ssotogy haa been enlarged^ 
and perfected by fire years labor of Brof . Mahn of Berlin ; I'rof. Hsdjl^r 
of Tale college has furnished an intRidiietory history oi the languages 
i^hich has the rare metitof ripe sdiolwsh^ inabnef^intelligible andpbp^ 
nlarferm; and the Tocabulary, which, in the pictorial edition* contained 
aearly 100»000 wo As, although closely pruned of redundancies, has noH^ 
.ncreased to 114,0f0 or 10,000 more than any other dictionaiy of the laiw 
pEiage. These new words are careftilly deftned with the clearness andr' 
nmcisenem of the original WMirer, while the new meanings that hnt#^ 
liadually attached themselYest* wwds long in use find a place in the re» 
risioii of the text, Special pains has been taken with the introduction ol^ 
^rofeasional and scientific terms, eaoh class being carefully revised by an 
izpert in that particular department^ while the mles for spelling, pt9^ 
pared by Arthur If. Wright, are not only compact and serviceable, butin 
harmony with the principles of Webslerandthe tendancies of the age. Thm 
IKOnnnciation, while sutwtantiaUy as of old, has bean modified wherevejif 
.t was at variance with the latest usage of persons of culture and taste. 
rwo great improvements are offered in pictorial illustrations. They are* 
Joubledin amount, being more than 8000 in number, and while all appear 
i* an ap{ endix under cuusifiifd heads, by far thegreater pkrt of tham ac- 
company the Binglp definitions in the body of the work. A new feature^- 
snd welcome one, is a vooabulary of namss of note of fictitious persons' 
and places, with full definitions and pronunciation attached, thus meeting, 
a widely felt want in the literary world. The difficult task of arranging 
this portion has been ably performed by William^ A. Wheeler, who hf<i^ 
thu§ earned the lasting gratitude of editois and scribblen generally. Thd 
Icripture pn>: er names are enlarged by those peculiar to the Catholic or 
Douay version, while the geographical names are revised by Dr. Thomsa, 
yrh<i h>s devoted months ef travel and years oflabor to the mastery of the 
subject. These are but a portion of the imirovements of the work. Wt 
have before us the o iginal Webster perfeetttd by thirty years of the highest 
order of literary labor, beautifully dear in tjrps. yetao adn^rably con> 
densed as to be very little large than the pictorial edition. If this werk^' 
is not a perfect dictionary of the language, it is certainly the nearest a^*- 

roach to that achievement ever yet attssniwl . ^^Sltring/IM Mtpuiiietm,^ 
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164 , BoOsi, P^nodkeih, Ble. 

WsUniK'C QUABTO DlOnOMAET, KbW BDXTlOir, WXTtf 3000 BV0EA.T^ 

urot, BTo.->T«ke it all in all, thii Dieiionary is not only now •Hliebeit,'*' 
In erery sense, whioh the market affiMcda to. the scholar, and to erery mm. 
and woman who reads, but a magnifiioent monument of American scholar* 
ship and learning. Some of the most competent pens haTe been[employed i» 
bringing it to its present excellence ; and let no man fail to see that it i* 
mot an old work reramped fos the market, bnt a new work oonscientioiidy 
and most laboriously jnrepared. — Boston CongrajfatiotiaUat, 

Poor Bichard's Reasons for baying United 
States Securities. 

The other day we heard a rich neighbor say he had rather hare railroad 
slocks than the U. S. stocks, for they paid higher interest. Jnst then Poor 
Sichard^came up, and said that he hadjast bought some of Uncle Sam's threes 
yearS notes, paying seven and three-tenths per cent interest. My rich friend 
exclafaned, "Ton ! I thought yon had bo nioney to buy with." ''Yes,'* said 
Richard, "I had a little Ml up, for yon know it is well to haye something laid 
up against a wet day, and I have kept a little of my earnings by me." Now 
root Richard iB known to all the conntnr round to be a very prudent and in> 
dnstrious, and withal, wise man ; for Richard never learned anything he didn't 
know how to make use <^, and his wisdom and prudence had become a prov- 
erb. So, when he took out his savings and bought the notes, more than one 
was sniprised; and it was no wonder rich Mr. Smith asked why. So Poor 
Richard, in a very quiet humble way-^for he never assumed anything— re- 

Slied, "I suppose, Mr. Smith, you know a great deal better than 1 do what to 
o with money, and how to invest it; tor I never had much, and all I got B 
had to work hard for. But I have looked round a good deal upon my neigh- 
bors, and seen what they did with their money and I will tell you some things 
I saw and what I thought of it. One very rich man was always dealing in. 
money, and he made a great deal, but was never satisfied without A«^A interest. 
So he lent most of his money to some people who he thought were very rich„ 
at a very high rate ; and he often told how much he got, till one day the peo- 
ple hCxlent to went to smash. He got back about ten cents on a dollar of his 
money. I know another old gentleman, who had some bank stock and he 
went to the bank and got ten per cent, dividend. The President and every- 
txKiy said it was the best stock in the country— ^Miid ten per cent. Bnt what 
did the old man do but aeil his stock the next day ! Why ? Why ? said every- 
body. Because, it pay » too much dividend. And in six months the bank went 
to smash. Nowj that I know to be a iUct. WeU, Mr. Smith, you say railroad 
•tocks are best, because they pay A/^A dividends ? Canyon tell how long they will 
pay them ? I like railroads, I helped to build one, and I go in for useM things* 
But I will tell you what I know about them. One-third of the railroads dont 
pay any dividend, and two thirds (and some of them cracked up, too,) do not 
pay as mnch as Government stocks. Now that brings me to the Government 
aecurities, and I will tell you #hy I prefer them. I take it you will admit, Mr. 
Smith, that in the long run the investment which is beat should have these 
<iualities ; First, it should b^ perfectly secure : secondly, that the income should 
be uniform and permanent^^not up one year and down the next ; and thirdly, 
that it shonld be marketable^ so when your wet day comes, and you want your 
money, yon can have it back. And I think these notes or bonds have got 
these quaUties more than any kind of personal property you can name. Try it,. 
First, then, I have been looking into that great book you call the Census 
Statistics. I used to think it wasn't worth nmch ; but since I began to study 
it, I tell yon, I found out a good many things very useftil for me to know. X 
Ibund out, by looking at the crops, and the factories and shipping, &c., that wa 
(I don't mean the Rebel States) are making a thousand millions of dollars a 
year more than we spend. So you see that (since the increase of debt isn't 
half that) we «re growing rich instead of poorer, as John Bull and the croakers 
would have us think. Then the debt wiU be paid, anyhow, no matter hoir 
long the war is. Besides, did you ever hear of a Goveanment that broke be^ 
ibre the people did ? Look into your big histories, Mr. Smith, and you will 
ilnd the people break before the Qaveraments^ Well, tbfin, I call that stot^ ' 
Iferfectiy §ecvre. 
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**Secottdl7» 70a want the income wnform and permanent, Well, I wint ycm 
te take up a list of banks, railroads, mines, insurance companies-— anythini; 
▼on choose— «nd tell me (honor brigbt, now !) haw manj have paid a t/mtfom 
Income for tea or twenly years. Not one in a hundred, Mr. Smith, and yon 
know it. 

"Now here is the Government will pay you without varying a tittle. Now I 
like something thatgives me my income every year. 

'Thirdly, you want something which is marketable any day in the year. Now, 
If yon will ask any bank President, he will tell you that Government stocks are 
the only kind of properly skat is always salable, because they will seU anywhere 
m the world. 

^'Now* Mr. Smith, this is why I put my little savings in Government stocks. I 
confess, too, that I wanted to help that dear old country, which is my home and 
«y countrv." "I confess," said Mr. Smith, "I hadn't thought of all this. Thera 
Is a good deal of sense in what you say. and I will go so far as to put two or threa 
HiOBsand dollars in United States stocks. It can do no harm." 

We left Mr. Smith going towards the bank, and Poor Richard returning homa 
#ith that cafan and placid air which indicated the serenity of his disposition and 
tiiie oonscionsness of doing right towards his country and his fellow man. 

n. S. 7-30 LOAN 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that subscriptions will ba 
laoeived for Coupon Treasury Notes, payable three years from August 
16th, 1864, with semi-annual interest at the rate of seven and three- 
tanths per cent, per annum, — prmoipal and interest both to be paid in 
lawful money. 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the holder at maturity^ 
fa$o six per cent, gold bearing bonds, payable not less than five nor moaa 
tban twenty years from their date, as the Government may elect. They 
will be issued in oenominations of $50« $100, $600, $I,O00 and ^d.OOdU 
and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars or som^ multiple of fifty 
4oUars. 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of transportation ehar» 
fee as soon after the receipt of the originid Certificates of Deposit as A0f 
aan be prepared. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons making deposits 
isbsequeat to that date must pay the interest acciued from date of note la 
4ate of deposit 

Parties depositing twenty- five thousand dollarsand upwards for thesa 
aotes at any one time will he allowed a commission of one- quarter of ana 
per cent., which will be paid by the Treasury Department upon the f^ 
aeipt of a bill for the amount, certified to by the officer with whoa Iba 
iepoilt was made^ No deductions for commissions must be maoa Iroa 
Iba deposits. 

Special A.dvantages of this Loan. 

It is a National Savinqs Bank, offering a higher rate of interest tlua 
mty other, and the beet security. Any savings bank which pays its da» 
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IWlort in U. B. NotM, eoniidfln that it is paytng im th« Uil eiraOaliH 

^i^iiiin of the country, and it cannot pay in anything better, for its oir« 
MMttaiaelCberfB Oor«nnMnl •eoiuitiesoriaiioieeaflrbMidfepagNAile'li: 
tIaTfmment paper* 

It ia equally oonveni«nt aa a tetapdt^ or pe;riDancnt inveitmaQt. Tht 
itbtet can alwaya be lold forwitldn a fraction of theSr face and accinnu-^' 
lated intereat, and are the beat leeutlty with banks aa eoUaterala for dii^ 
aemnta, 

CbnTartible intoiik Biz Per Oent. 6^20 (kid B«nd. 

In addition to the yerj liberal interest on the notea for three yvan, tibJkit 
pririlege of conyersioii is now worth abcfbt three per cent, per annum* for, 
Ute current fate for 6-20 Botada is net less than nin€ per e§ni. prtmitm, 
aad before the war the premintai on six per ^^ent. U. 8. sfocks was or* 
tirenty per cent. It will be aetn that the actual profit on this loan, ^ 
tlM present market rate, is not leM than ten per cent, per annum. 

ITS BIEIPTMH FMI STATE OR lUNICIPil TUATNI. 

But aside from all the adyantages we haye enumerated, m special A* 
of Congress §x$mpt9 aU Btmdt and Treaauiy N&teM from haal taxoHm^ 
On the ayerage, this exemption is worth about two per cent, per annuifti 
aaoording to the rate of taxation in yarious parts of the country. 

It is^lieyed that no securities offer so gieat inducementa to lenders it 

t^Me issued by the Ooyemment. ' In all other forms of indebcedncM, ths 

Ibitfi or ability of priyate parties,' or stock companies, or separate commu- 

iltiss, only, is pledged for payment, while the whole |nopeity of the 

eonntry is held to secure the discharge of all the obligations of the United 

Ikatea. 

. MThile the Goyemment offers the most liberal terms for its loanat it ba^ 
tterea that the yery strongest appeal will be to the loyalty and patrioUil^ 
ai the people. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for all deposits. The party deposit- 
fifig must endorse upon the original certificate the denomination of not» 
rt quired, and whether they are to be issued in blank or payable to order. 
Wneu so endorsed it must be leit with the officer receiuing the deposit, t» 
ba forwarded to the Treasury Department. 

8ubscription« *i ill be receiyed by the Treasurer oi the United States, it 
Washington, the several A^tsistant Treasurers and designated Dejwsitanss, 
and by the 

FIBST NATIONAL BAM OF Erattlnboro, Vt, 
FffiST NATIONAL BAM OF BBANDON.VT. 

fmd by all National Banks which are depositaries of Public money, and all 

RESPECTABLE BANKS & BANKERS 
giroughout the country, (4icting as agents of the National Depositaiy 
psnks,) will furnish further i formation on application, and 

APbOHD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. [»1 
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WATSOrS NEW GYMNASTIC WORKS. 

}. Kamval of OMisUieiiics. Prlc^, %fL.%^. 
I. ^and.Bo#k of CsllstlmUes 4fc Oyiui9tt€fl-tti,4NI. 

Eacli Yolume Ib an 8yo, printed on fine aitd heavy tinted paper, rieUf 
aad proftiaaly illustrated from origmal deugna,' irith muiia to aeaompaaf 
the ezeroieeB. These works posititely stirpaes all others on physical cul- 
tnie, in harmoniously blendmg the scientific and thu practical, in the Ta- 
^^ andeompleteness of the olasses of morementa, and in the adaptation 
of the exercises to the wants ot both sexes and persons of all ages, either as 
iadiTiduals or in classes. In the first, allthee>ercises are without appa- 
t^jkoM : in the^seeond, complete courses of exercises are giyen, both with an4 
t^thout apparatus. 

To consumptiTes, dyspeptics, and invalids in gfneral, and the sedentary 
— tp all who wish io secure phyrical beaucy. mMSCular strength, and ro- 
Vwit health, the use of these books will nrovt- invaluable. They are already 
^l^>in nearly all the Public Schools., and in many Private Schools tm^ 
Int-famiUeBof New York Cit • . Copies »enT po^t paid un receipt of price. 

XPR THE U3£ OF ALL WHO GO TO SCEt 'OL. By £mery F. Strong. 

. This little beok is deeiened to exercise the* ) oung in the important pra^- 
tfee of making a daily record of items imd events it will help to cul^- 
vate and strengthen habits of obs-rvMtion and accurfrcy : and th se habits* 

onned in youth, will have a favorable in fluehce in subsequent life. Such 
aiiecord, futhfully kept, will pruve a hirtiiry of the writer's life, and tta 
^ue will increase with passinf^ years. I^ pcTsons now in active life wera 
in poss.ession ofa manuscript diary of their school days, they would ea- 
teem it a treasure indeed. 

The Scholar's Diary contains :»I Specinien pages of a Diary. 
trikich will suggest the manntr «f making the daily entries. IL Huloa 
aitd maxims for pupils. Ill Sutjei-tS for composition, with simple sug* 
gestions. lY. Kules for the use of Capital tiTtterR V.. Kulesfor puncn- 
ation. VL Blan k pages tor making the entres of an ordinary school term* 
Jgk aome cases it will be found fiuffioiettt for pre crving copies of the eom* 
pfisitions written during the term, i'rice of '.he ^^cholars' Diary, per doa- 
en, $1.6t. Specimen copies sent ly maiU prepaid, for 2d tents. 

AMERICAN KDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 

Ik a> lies Journal— every number of which contains articles which will in- 
t w es t and profit every educated person in America. • 

C0NTE^T8 FOR SJ-^PTEMBK' . 

Education in Turkey; My Old T*aoher; Idea» from New Books; Ocog- 
rqphy enforced by History ; Han Adkin«-A Tale; Log School Houaas{ 
Buphard on Physical Education ; Teaching Geotiaiihy — illustrated ; Speei* 
tagjraphy; Day Dreams ofa Schoolmaster; The Feurth Ward Scandal; 
Qonoenration ; Normal Schools , To Contributors; Scinnce and the Art!;; 
Oxygen and Oaone ; Obscrrvations on Sun Spots ; Action of Butter on Cop- 
per; The Planet Freia; Action af Oxygen on Animals; Miscellay; fda* 
eational Intelligence ; New Books. 

CONTKN 1 > FO R (HrrOBEH. 

The Great School <tf Eton ; Modes cif Physical Instructif n ; Kudimentdl 
Mwrie ; Heat a Kode of Motion ; Pick, on Memory anri l«i)gusge; A For- 
eign "V^ew of us ; My Queer pupil';— A Tale ; H vpercriticism ; A J eason 
by Inference; Tha Teacher and the Play-grour*d: OurSchcx.I Furniture; 
^gcienceaadtheArt ; MisceBany; Fo<»th h4a in Theaters and Lecture 
Rooms; Best modeof comparing Skulls; olefiant Gas; Educational In* 
lelligenoe— Teachera Institutes in New York 1864 ; Dartmou h CoUege ; 
Training School at Davenport, Iowa ; Sev Itooks. 

KEULCB, $l,£t PER ANNUM. Si KCIMEN COPY in CENTS. 

SOHEBMEBKOBI. BAVOBOFT k 00., FuUishera, 
Hoir« l«u 130 flfftttd St., Hew Tork. 612 Arok 8 , PUkdelpU* 
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Recent Educational Works/ • 
D. A.PPLE ± 0]Sr & CO., 

443 and 445 Broadway, New York, have now readj 
▲ Latin Grammar 

For Schools and Colleges. By Albebt Harkness, Ph. D., Prof, in BrowA 
University. Author of "Ffarst Latin Book," "Second Latin Book," "First Greek 
Book." izmo- 355 pages. Price #1,50. 

The subject of Latin Grammar is here presented in a form at once 8IMPL]i^ 
ATTBACTiYB, and PHILOSOPHICAL. The author has placed before himself » 
high ideal, and has labored to combine within the compass of a convenient man- 
• u all the requisites of a Latin Grammar for Ameriacn Schools and College*. 
Long familiarity with the best European methods of instruction, and a raried 
experience in the actual work of the class-room, have eminently qualified hJa 
for his difficult task. Throughout the work the special aim has been to ponsull 
at every step the eonvmien<;0 of the teacher and the progress of the pupil; ta 
make, in fine, a useful book. 

The Three First Books of Xenoph jn' i Anabasis : 
With explanatory Notes, and references to Hadley's and Kuhncr.s Oree^ 
Grammars, and to Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses : a copious Grerk-£ng- 
Ush Vocabulary : and Kiepert's Map of the Route of the Ten Thousand. By 
James R. Boise, Prof, in the University of Michigan. Ifhuo. 268 pages. Pirio» 
#1.25. 

ProBrressive Lensons in Oreek. 

Together with Notes and Frequent References to the Grammars of Sophocles 
Hadley, and Crosby ; also a Vocabulary and Epitome of Greek Grammars for 
the use of beginners. By William B. Silbeb, A. M., of New York Fro» 
Academy. 12mo. 79 pages. Price #1.25. 

First I^essons in Greek ; 

Or, the Beginners' Companion-Book to Hadley's Grammar. By Jamw 
Kobbis Whiton, Rector of the Hopkins' Grammar School, New Haveiu 
12 mo. 120 pages. Price #1.25. 

A New €ias9-Book of Ciiemistry 

With the Latest Facts and Principles of the Science Explained and Applieft 
lo the Arts of Life and the Phenomena of Nature. A New Edition, entirely 
Rewritten and much Enlarged. Three hundred and ten Engravings. By Bd- 
wabdL.Youmaks, M. D. 12mo. 460 pages. Price #1.75. 
From the Metdodist Qvarterly. 

The present volume exhibits plentiful traits of what we believe we have be- 
fore called Professoj Toumans' educational genius. It consists very much in * 
iingular p<)wer of clear, concise expression, lucid order, ai|d an admirable skill 
in presenting intdcate sciei^e in graphic form before the eye. The non-pro* 
fessional examiner of the work wul find that if he does not keep well posted i& 
the science it will fast grow out of his knowledge. 

First Book in EnB:iish Oraminiar. 

Bv G. P. QuACKBNBOs, A. M., Principal of "The Collegiate School," N. Y- ; 
Auttior of "An English Grammar," "First Lessons in Composition," "Ad- 
vanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric," "A Natural Philosophy,^' IMvtm 
trated School History of the United States,'^ "Primary History of the United 
State," etc. 16mo. 120 pages. Price 50. 

An English Grammar. 

By G. P. QvACKBNBCs. 12mo, 288 pager. Price 90 cents. 
Appleton's Arithmetical Series. 

Bt G. p. Quackexbos, A. M. Upon the basis of the works of George R. 
Perkins, L. L. D. 

The SeriiB will consist of the fol.owing Books : (Vow Besdy.) 
I. A PBIMAKY ABITHEETIC— BeantiAiUy IUii8tnited;reqQlrw no 
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Vioua knowledge of numbers ; carries the beginnei* through the first four Rutaii 
tnd the simple Tables ; contains easy Examples for the Slate, as well as Men- 
tal Exercises. 16mo. 108 pages. Prsce 50 cents. 

II. AN£LEMENTARY ARITHMETIC— Reviews the subject of the Pri- 
mary in a style suited to somewhat older pupils : also embraces Fracttoni« 
Federal Money, Redaction, and the Compound Rules. Contains a large col- 
lection of Examples. 12mo. 144 pages. Price 67 cents. 
(In PrepartUiotif and will soon appear:) 

'•A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC." "A Higher Arithmetic," aad "A 
Mental Arithmbtio."— For imparting readiness in menral calculations. In* 
troduces many new and beautiful processes. 

O' Teadiers that want the best books should examine the above. ThelM- 
mary and Elementary arc now published ; the others will soon be ready. 
. CJ' Agents for the introduction of this Series wanted in every town in tha 
United States. Terms, which are most favorable made known on addressing 
the Publishers. 

For examination, any of the above books will be sent by mail, po8t-pai<^ 
on receipt of one-half of retail price. 

Godey's Lady^s Book. 

^nue Fajsliioii Miafi^azine of* tke TVorldf 

Literature. Fine Arts and Fashions. The most magnificemt Steel Engrav^ 
ings. Double Fashion Plates. Wood en^vings on eveiy subject that cam 
Interest ladies. Crochet knitting, Netting, Embroidery, Articies for the ToileL 
fbr the Parlor, the Boudoir, and the Kitchen. Every thing in fact, to make * 
•omplete Lady's Book. 

THE LADIES FAVORITE FOR 36 YEARS. 

Ko Magazine has been able to compete with it. Ifone attempt it. 

G-odey'» Receipts. 

fer every department of a household. These alone are worth the price of tki 
book. Model Cottages (no other Magazine gives them), with diagrams. TT 
ORIGINAL MUSIC, worth $3 a year. Other Magazines publish old worn, 
out music ; but the subscribers to Godey get it before the music Stores. 
lyDrawing Lessons for the young. Another special^ with Godey. Gard- 
ening for Ladies. Another peculimty with Godey. Fashions from Messnb. 
A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, the millionaire merchants, appear in Go» 
dey, the only Magazine that has them. Also, Fashions from the celebrated 
Brodie, of New York. Ladies' Bonnets. We give more of them in a year 
than any other Magazine. In fact, the Lady's Book enables every ladv to te 
her own bonnet maker. MARION HARLANB, 

Authoress of "Alone," "Hidden Path," "Moss Side," "Nemesis," and "Mirl» 
am," writes for Godey each month, and for no oUier magazme. We have «»'t 
i«tained all our old and favorite contributors. 

Godey's Lady's Book for 1865. 

(From which there can be no Deviation.) 

One copy, one year, $3,00; Two copies, one year, $5,50; Three copies, ona 
year, $7,50; Four copies, one year, $10,00;^ Five copies, one year, and an ex- 
tra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies $14,00; Eight coa^ 
108 one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making n'tim 
copies, $21,00 ; Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person send* 
ind the club, makhig twelve copies $27.50. Additions to any the above cluba» 
$2.50 each subscriber. Godey s Lady s Book and Arthur's Home Magazina 
will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4,50. We have no club 'with any 
/>ther Magazine or Newspaper. The money must all be sent at one time iSr 
any Club. Canada subscribers must send 24 cents additional for each subscif» 
Ur. Addrass L. A, QQPET, I{. £, Conner Sixth and Chestnut at^« 

FKlLADBLfHU. 
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6 
NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 

The Chorus "Wreath. 

A ooUaction of Choice Chontses by Eminent Composers, compiled Ijjr 



Bditdr of <'The Happy Jadab." Price, 91,60. 

Sent pofi paid, on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PliUi8bUi». 
277 Waghington St., BoetOJi. 

TRINITY COLLECTION OF 

CHURCH MUSIC; 

containing ail the 
psalm an>dl::±yinii Xunes, chants, &o. 

Used in> Trinity C%arch> New York, and its Three Chapels. By 

EDWARD HODGES, MUS. DOC. 

•rSidney SoBsez CoUege, Cambridge, England. With valuable additioni t/^ 
t^ Editor, S.PARKHANTUOKERMAN, Bins. Doc. Organist and I>ii«cto^^ 
•r Mnsic in Saint Faars Church» Boston. 

Price in Cloth BiD<]ing, $3,60 ; Boards^ 2,75. 

OLIVER DITS0N& CO., PnblishexB,. 
The best Boole by Which to learn Piano-Forte Flaying 

IS EICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 

The best Book for Tonng Pupils of Piano Moaic 

Is Richardson's New Method. 

The Book that makes Piano Studies Attractive 

IS RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 

The best Book of Exercises forPiano Practice 

Is Richardson's New Method. 

The Book that is given to Pupils by Teachers 

IS RICHARDSON'S NE^METHOIX 

Tlie Book that contabis no Dry and Tedious Lessons 

Is Richardsoi&'s New Method. 

The Book that Unlerests both^Toung and Old 

Is RichardsOB's New Method. 

Th» Book of which 10|000 are sold annually 

BS RICHARDSOITS NEW METHOD. 

BIfdiardson's New M^tbod Ibr the ?}m- 

<Mo»«3,7S. OLIVER DITSON & Oo., Ftablisben. 
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H. W. ELLSWORTH, 

Ibadier of Penmaiiship in the Fnblio S(dio«l8 of Hmt 
York Oily* 

TtiU sjitew is BOW adautted to be the 

MOSTEXTENSl VE, PERFECT ^ PBA OTICAt 

]t«| jmbliahed. It is eminently adapted to meet the wants of Schooli^ tOoA 
jlksmeis of erery grade, being the result of extensile practical ezpeniyl^ 
m leaching. It comprises : — 

FOB PBIMAB1£S t 

I. ABlaokboaxdOiiartofLetten, - ^- H-K 

JL A8erie8ofQopyBIipft»66]iro8., « ^ IM 

FOB OBAIHIIIAB AMP HIGH SCHOOI^fei 

in. A Series of Oopy Boeks, 8 Sob., per dos. tlVM 

W. ATextBookforTeaoliers, 4o.f - • i.|| 

Steel Fens, per grofls, ■ '* « « ijOO 

IC^ Teachers and Committees desiring the adopticm of the bsit ■jsttA 
csft not consistently make a selection without examining these Oofgr 
Sooki. To Buch» desiring f^pecimens for examination* with a Tiew of m- 
tveduction, in good faith, sample numbers will be sent Jtm, on recdpty«if 
It eents for postage ; others will remit 10 cents for each number. 

rs will ftad decided adyantages ia dealing directly wit|h 4i# 



H. W. ELLSWOSTH, 

•J^BtU ler a Clrevkr eC Eltoworih's Uodel Wvitiiig aad Beek-Xito). 
iBf iMlitmte, to the yreparatioa of Teaeheis of Peomansiup and Bej»l« 
hsWing. IvfleysMftt is giasaiitcedle^gndwtes who dMurelU 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERES OF READERS! 

In consequence of the great success of Mr. Epes Sargent in his apeeiaU* 
iy of preparing Readers for school?, there hfw been a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improved Series of Beaders, which hare been carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyped, and are now ready for sale. 

The smaller books ara beautifully illustrated, aad all those improra* 
meuts which constant considtation with our best teachers have suggested, 
are included. 

We defy contradiction' in saying that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared, and^ we may add, the eheapeUi ever 
yet published. Our most acconiplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiorit]r of the Series ;— Mr.. Sai^ent haying had his entire 
time for years to ^ve to the preparation — an adyantage which he has en- 
joyed oyer all known compilers. 

Mr.. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a ' 
literacy man, acknowledged taste, added< to his admitted success in oki 
Series. of Keaders, of which millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecthig his New Series. '^ 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. A handsome large duodecimo of 331 
]^es, with a fine portrait of the author^ engrayed on- steel, and wood^cuts. 
representing appropnate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. Xt contains 5£^ new;. 
Dialogues of suchlifo-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exeo utioa 
us will enable-the learners to perform their ya^us parts easily ^md care- 
fully ;. and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awaken, 
iji those who witness their performance, the keenest interest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to an^- 
teacher or pupil; 



SABGENrS NEW SPELLER I 

WITH AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 
At the urgent i^uest of many of the most distinguished Teachers of the 
eountry, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain miany new( and oxaginal features, of afpurely practical 
eharacter, such as. w:ill be at once approyed.by all Teachers haying a re-- 
gard to securing an ctceuraie pronunciation in their classes. 

Copies of the Nbw Readers will be furnished ffraiie to Sdiool Commit- 
teossand Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a ylewv 
to introduction into schools, on application to. the Publisher. Or they 
Willi be sent by mail,.prepaijd, when the amount of. postage is sent in stanr. ps 

The postage rates,. are on the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents -^ 
Hit. Second, 12 cents ; themzst^.S cents; and on thePrimer* 6 oenta. 

Aildresa m 

lOSB L BHOBET. Pablisliefi, 

1^ Washington Staeet. Boetoiu. 
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JUNE. 

June ! sweet, joyous and beautiful, that dost robe the 
earth in its richest and most gorgeous garniture. Hail, 
month of beauty ! month of blessings I My heart bids 
thee welcome I Thou dost image forth most , perfectly 
that spirit world, where never-failing Spring abides, and 
where the fields are forever dressed in living green— the 
final home of the blessed. * 

For thy birds and flowers, thy cooling zephyrs and 
laughing brooks, thy lovely vales and deep^ dark and 
solemn forests — for thy cloudless summer ^ay?, teaching 
of an all-pervading love — for thy softened, dewy evening 
hours, wooing us up to heaven — for thyself, matchless 
queen of all the year, my soul doth thank and bless the 
bounteous»Giver, thy Father and mine, 

'Soul, look out upon this flood of beauty, scattered with 
such munificence I Drink in its spirit I love and enjoy 
it, and let it fill thee I 'Tis the smile of thy Creator — 'ti« 
His smile of blessing, love, and favor. 'Tis His smile of 
revelation, ever saying to thy spirit, " Neither have en- 
tered into the heart ot man the things that Ood hath 
prepared for those that love 'Him." 

" O what a glory doth this world put on , 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and look^ 
Oa duties well performed, and days welljsppnt !** 
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(32 Penmanship^ iU Theory and Practice. 

Does she pot beseem the fitting workmanship of Him 
who gave as his commandment, " That ye love one an- 
other as I have loved you ?" 

Maker oi the beautiful and good, in the bud and 
bloom of life, wilt Tho\i dress the garden of our hearts^ 
that, in the sere and yellow leaf, golden fruit may crown 
life's finished labor, and scatter many seeds within those 
sunny varies of Paradise, where youth and beauty bloom 
in endless Spring, and where the sinless soul may foi;- 
ev-er repose in the bower of Love? — Mizpah. 



PENMANSHIP, ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. No.L 

BY H. W.^ ELLSWORTH.* 

*' Only 80 much as the mind knows can the eye see ; 
only so much as the mind pe]*ceives in any object can it 
attempt. to represent" 

The. prevailing imeffioiency of the in^truiction in, Pen- 
manship in our schools is proverbial. In a majority of 
cases it may be attributed to a just feeling of incompe- 
tency on the part of teachers, resulting from a lack of 
definite knowledge concerning the subject, together with 
the fact that, while bpth teacher and pupil are subjected 
to the severest criticism in every other, branch of study, 
they are seldom questioned respecting their penmanship. 

Hitherto all knowledge of this art, applied to purposes 
of instruction, appears to h?ive been confined to a crude 

♦Teacher of Penmanship in t^e Public Schools of New York 
City. Author of "Ellsworth's Systematically Arranged Copj 
Slips," "Copy Bpoks," and the new "T«xt-Book on Penman- 
ship, Punctuation, and Letter-Writing," published by D. Appl^- 
ton & Co., New York». 
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Penmamhipf %U Theory and Praetide. 1:33 : 

eollection of hints, founded upon the incidental observa- 
tion of- eaoh teacher, relating to pen-holding, form of 
letters, and the general style of writing which happened 
to suit his own fancy. Thus, with a continual change of 
teachers, each, of course, preferring his own style, ac- 
quired in a similar manner, the absence of any positive 
knowledge of the sul)ject, in either teacher or pupil, is 
very naturally accounted for. 

The general introduction of engraved eopies has done 
much toward securing a uniform style of writing, and. 
what now seems most needed is uniformi4u[ of teaching. 

However desirable the services of a. special teacher 
may be, this important end will not be attained till every 
teacher is duly qualified to instruct. pupils in a thorough 
and systematic manner, according to the commonly re- 
ceived rules and principles of the art. This does not, of 
necessity, imply that he must himself be a finished pen- 
man, however advantageous it might prove as an incent- 
ive to pupils ; but that he be able to teach a correct 
theory of writing,, and conduct a class in a manner well 
calculated to reduce that theory to practice* The foun- 
dation of this art is no longer considered by intelligent 
educators a myth, enveloped in the expressions, " Gen-, 
ius," " Practice," *' Imitation," or even pen-holding, but 
as resting upon the common basis o£aIl art — natural laws 
and principles. 

These principles adtnit of demonstration and illustra- 
tion so clear and simple that they can be perfectly un- 
derstood and applied by every person to whom a knowl- 
edge of writing, would be of any service. 

The theory of writing may thus be briefly stated : 
Writing is the mechanical formation and arrangement of 
letters, and' other significant characters,, from left to 
right,, governed at all times by two straight lines at a 
uniform angle with each other. These lines may be ei- 
Uiet ruled or imaginary, and may be appropriately termed; 
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Penmanship^ its Theory and Practice. 



the line of poeition, or slant, which is imaginarj; and ih& 
line of arrangement| which is now generally ruled. 

All letters and other characters used in writing are 
formed from two principles, the straight line and the 
xnral| by three distinct principles of movement. Tbd 

Fiff.L 

Pig.it 





Prin'9 of Fsrm^ 

straight line is made by a direct inovemeht toward ihd 
Writer upon the line of slant ; While the oval is made by* 
two opposite movements, — one aroutid the line of slaqt 
towards the left, forming the oval direct^ or capital 0, — 
the other arouiid the line of slant toward the right, forrp* 
Ing the oval ret^ersed or capital loop. 

All letters and characters made with the peii hte forfned 
either from these primary fbrlns sitigly oi by cotobma- 
tion. The small letters, (except o and s) ate all obtained 
by cutting the oval through its center with the straight 
line, and uniting the segments or curves thus produced^ 
tp its extremities, tpou the right and left, by either tumr 
or angles ; each manner of combination forming the type* 
of a class of letters. 

The small letters are by this method divided into three 
distinct classes, each distinguished by the kind of curve 

Fig.nL 

Fig. IV. Fig, V. 






Demotion of Curver. 



Concave Curve, 



with which the letter? comprising it begin. The first 
class begins with the concave curve^ or right segment ol 
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lU 



the oval. They are i, u, u?, e, c, r, 8, t, and p, of which 
Pig. V is the type. 

Ftp. VIL 



Fig. VL 



Fig. VIII. 





Convei Citrve. Canvexo-Concave. 

The second class begins with the qonvex curve, or left 
segment of the oval. They are t?, n, m, r, a?, o, a, and d, 
of which Fig. VII is the type. 

The third class begins with the conveoso concave curve^ 
or the two segments united, as in Fig. VIII. The letters 
composing this class are I, b, h,kfj\ x, y, g, qf and long $^ 
which is the type of the class. 

Fig. IX, 




f Type of Third CkM LeUen. 

The Capitals are likewise divided into three classes. 
The first class of capitals begins with the concavixonvet^ 
c^rve, or the segments of the oval nnited in the reverse 
order from the type of the third class, as in Fig. X. Thi» 
class comprises A, N, M, T, F, P, B, R, S, L, D, I, and J. 

Fig. XL 
Fig.X. ^^HBIE Fig. XII. 






Capital Stem. Capital O. Capital Loap. 

The second class consists of those capitals of which the 
oval direct, or capital 0, forms the type. They are 0, BL 
C,H,andK. 
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^2B Pmlinamhipy its Theory ani Practice. 

The tbird class comprises all capitals that begin witb 
the oval reversed, or capital loop, as in Pig. XII. They 
are M, N, W, X, Q, V, U, Y, and Z. 

The obvious advantages of snch a classification as the 
foregoing, in teaching penmanship, are two-fold: 

First, it enables the teacher to impart instruction in all 
the general features of the subject, to whole cjasses, and 
even schools, at dnce, by means of blackboard illustration. 

Second, it einable's all to become tolerable writers. It 
is a common and perhaps correct impression, as regards 
the old method of instruction, that there are some, who, 
appearing to have no natural taefte for Writing, can never 
become good writers, ialthough they may evince great 
aptness in acquiring other branches; while others are* 
fttyled natural writers, Who possess superior &culties of 
form and imitation. 

Now, by the methods df 'aoialysiB and synthesis which 
may be employed in such a system, the relation and ar- 
rangement of the parts of letters and their combinsltion 
into words, present a pleasing exercise to the philosoph- 
ical or mathematical mind, enabling eveij pupil to form 
an ideal or geometrical conception of the perfect foriy of 
each letter, (which must always precede any successful 
aittempt to represent it,) besides making him a critic and 
i^)le to discover and correct his own errors ; in shorty 
Q^abling the pupil to beeome his own teacher, which fs 
th/3 aim of all good instruction. Thus, those who are not 
natural may become mechanical ones, while the natural 
geniutf can soar away among the higher beauties of the 

In BUCceediDg articles, we propose to examine the 
foregoing claBsification more critically, giving hints and 
definite instructions upon the formation of the individual 
loUers, manner of conducting writing exercises, and such 
otiier topics as, we trust, will interest and profit every 
teacher. 
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HOW WE LEAKN. 

Great truths are dearly bought. The common trutli,* 
Such as men give and take from day to day, * 

Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 

Bought in the market, at the cn^ent price. 
Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bowl i 

It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 
Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 

<xreat truths are greatly won. Not found by chancy 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream ; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the sout 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 

Not in the general mart, 'mid com and wine ; 

Not in the merciiandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world's gay hall of midnight mirth ; 

Not 'mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 

But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 

When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 

iPloughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 
And brings th' imprisoned truUi-seed to the light 

Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
. Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest from the well-ploughed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. Bonab. 



MODERN ECONOMY OF TIME; 

SuoAB. — It now requires only as many days to refiiotd 
«tigar as it did months, thirty years ago. 

Floub. — One man can make as much flour in a daj 
now as a hundred and fifty could a century ago. 

Looking-Glasses. — ^It'once required six months to put 
quicksilver on a glass ; now it needs only forty minutes. 

Engines. — The engine of the first-rate iron-clad frigate 
will perform as much work in a day as forty-thousand 
liorses. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

HO. Vm. A GOOD nnrESTMBNT. 

Something has been said, in preceding numberSi re- 
Bpecting the structure of school edifices, and their 
proper furnishing. Many maj think that the requisites 
mentioned iuToIve too great un expenditure. Accord- 
inglj, hj way of conclusion to this series of articks, a 
few words should be added on good school houses as a 
profitable investment. Judicious outlays of this kind 
may be, and in fact sometimes are, urged on the simpIe^ 
ground of economy. Though there be other and &r 
higher considerations deserving of attention, what ianow 
said will be mostly confined to this single point. 

In the first place, then, a well finished and properly 
famished edifice is calculated both to do more service 
and to require less subsequent expenditure, than one 
which is ill-built and badly arranged. It is an admitted 
&ct, that the so-called cheapest commodities are often: 
the dearest in the end> — and for various reasons. They 
are soon out of gear; and then one part is no sooner put 
in shape than another needs repair ; thus, to keep them 
in good running order, requires a constant outgo. Thit 
is especially the case with school houses. Besides, after 
a few years of wear and tear, a cheaply constructed 
edifice ot this kind is unfit tor use ; it must be replaced 
by a new one. The sums of money thus expended usu- 
ally far exceed the amount required for building a sub- 
stantial structure at the outset, and keeping it in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 

Again, it is generally the part gf true economy to hav^ 
good school houses and fitting furniture, sin6e they se- 
cure, better treatment than poor ones. Really valuable 
articles are likely to meet with kind care. One such will 
in many cases outlast two or three of an indifferent sortw 
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This is ec , both because it is superior in qnalitj^ ftsd be^ 
cause it ordinarily receives better usage tbai^ those of 
inferior worth. In illustration of this, an instance maj 
be cited. A certain school edifice being destroyed by 
fire, a gentleman's parlor was used instead. Though the 
old school room had been hideously defaced by marks^ 
yet, after six months' use, the walls of the new apartment 
were as free from scratches as in the beginniBg. So^ 
generally, a good school house with appropriate furniture 
of various kinds will be well preserved, especially if thorei 
be due attention to this poiut — tbe giving of judicious 
and timely Ifints — on the part of both parents and teach- 
ers. In this manner, habits of carefulness and upright-* 
D68S are formed, each pupil being taught to take care of 
the edifice in which he receives instruction. And this ia 
of vast importance, as it prepares the child to cherish a 
becoming regard for both public and private property. 

Once more, a judicious expenditure of money for 
Bchool houses and their requisite furnishing is econoti^ 
loal, in view of the public benefit which may be thereby 
secured. By this means, the children of ail classes ar» 
in a way to be educated, and fitted for the duties of life 
Unless we have good citizens, our persons are not safe ; 
property fails to be secure ; and the commonwealth, in 
which we now take so much pride, loses its prestige. 
Nothing is gained by withholding light from the children 
of the poor. If left in darkness, they will show the con- 
sequence by living on in ignorance and vice. Thus 
treated, they will remain degraded. Unless they be in- 
itnicted, and form habits of uprightness, they will at 
length be ready at any time for an insurrection or a re* 
bellion, the suppression of which will cost us millions. 
It is no great advantage to raise up, in the midst of us, a 
multitude animated by impulses and tendencies which 
will make it necessary for us hereafter, either to be taxed 
(or the Bt^pport of a standing army, or else to live ip con? 
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'Stant peril of our lives. BMher than this, let ns freely 
^nd generously expend what is needful for the education 
of all. It is snrely wiser and better to secure, while we 
may, that prosperity which flows from the virtue and in- 
telligent industry of thousands who sincerely love their 
country ; and who, instead of being supported at public 
expense, gain an honest livelihood in the different crafts 
of life, and thus add to the thrift of the whole land. 

But here it may be farther renmrked, that it is by no 
means supposed that all desirable improvements are to be 
introduced in a day. It is not presumed, thaf everything 
<3an be accomplished at once ; that the whole work can 
be done by a single stroke ; that, in any point, perfection 
can be reached at the start, or, indeed, after a long ex- 
penditure of patient effort. The great aim is, that we 
all be up and doing ; that a beginning be made in the 
right direction ; that it be carried in, so far as practica- 
ble, and as occasions allow ; that, as new school houses, or 
changes in our old ones, are from time to time required, 
betterments be made with wisdom and discretion ; and 
that thus true progress be secured, as opportunity offers. 
Noble and lasting improvements may be often effected 
by a course which involves in the end little or no addi- 
tional expense, pains being taken to use with prudence 
and economy, and so to far better advantage, the same 
amount of means as is now often heedlessly employed 
from year to year. 

Thus we see that good school houses and their proper 
furnishingmaybea very profitable investment. While many 
high and note-worthy considerations might be advanced, 
in tavor of affording the best facilities for the education 
of the whole mass of the people, still the course suggest 
ed, if we be disposed to regard it in a merely prudential 
light, may be amply vindicated and defended, on the 
ground that in the long ruM it is the least expensive. 
This II especially evident, when we contemplate the tern- 
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^1^1 good, secured by the nurture of the rising genera- 
tion, in virtue and knowledge. This is a gain — looked 
at, if we please, simply with a view to economy — which 
is of greater pecuniary worth to the individual, and of 
far higher material value to the neighborhood and the 
State, than the expense which might be incurred by the 
erection and furnishing of double or treble the present 
number of suitable edifices for schools. Character is 
called out and established in the child, which will make 
him a safeguard and an ornament to the community. 
This is more to be desired in every class of society, and 
Bought after as the true end to be realized in each per- 
Bon, than the immediate saving of a few, or even of many 
dollars. The rearing of good citizens enhances the value 
of property, equalizes taxation, increases public security, 
and thus adds to the permanent well-being, as well of the 
individual, as of the whole commonwealth. J. B. P. 



FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA. 

'• Whole communities now are nationally representa- 
tive ; each people finds its church, its fetes , its newspa- 
per, costume and habits organized in America. Every 
convulsion or disaster abroad brings its community of 
exiles to ou^ shores. After the French revolution, nobles 
and people flocked hither; aHer the massacre at St. Do* 
mingo, the Creoles who escaped found refuge here ; fam- 
ine sends thousands of Irish annually, and in the west is 
a vast and thrifty German population ; Hungarians make 
wine in Ohio ; Jenny Lind found her countrymen on the 
banks of the Delaware ; an Italian regiment was organ- 
ized in a few days when New York summoned her citi- 
zens to the defence of the Union ; and in that city, the 
tokens of every nationality are apparent — ^the French 
tiMe (fhote, the Italian oa/e, the German beer garden, 

f 
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image venders from Genoa and organ grinders from 
Lucca, theatres, journalS| churches, music and manners 
pecuh'ar to every people, from the Jewish synagogue to 
the Roman convent, from the prohibited cavatina to the 
local dish, from the foreign post-office clerk to the pecu- 
liar festival of saint or municipality, betoken the versatile 
aad protected emigration. 

" It is when, with the horrors of Spielberg vivid to his 
fancy, such an observer beholds the industrious and 
cheerful Italian exile in America ; when he notes the 
Teutonic crowd grouped around the. German post office 
window at Chicago^ and thinks of the privations of the 
German peasant at home ; when he watches the long 
ranks of well-fed and hilarious Celts in procession on St, 
Patrick's day in New York, and compares them with the 
squalid tenants of mud cabins in Ireland ; when he listenfl 
to the unchecked eloquence of the Hungarian refugee, 
and thinks of the Austrian censors and sbirri; when he 
beholds Sisters of Charity thridding the crowd on some 
errand of love ; placidly clad Friends flocking to yearly 
meeting ; Fourier communities on the western plains ; 
here a cathedral, there a synagogue ; in one spot a camp- 
meeting, in another a Unitarian chapel ; to-night a politi- 
cal caucus, to-morrow a Lyceum lecture ; here rows of 
carmen devouring the daily journal, there a German pic^ 
nic ; now a celebration of the birthday of Burtife, whereiB 
the songs and sympathies of Scotland are renewed, and 
now a Gallic ball, the anniversary fete of St. George, 
the complaisant retrospections of Pilgrim's day, or the 
rhetoric and roar of tjie Fourth of July — it is when the 
free scope and the mutual respect, the perfect self- 
reliance and the undisturbed individuality of all these 
opposite demonstrations, indicative of an eclectic, tole^ 
ant, self-subsistant social order, combination and utter- 
cnce, pass before the senses and impress the thought^ 
thf^t we re^li^se what has beei^ done an^ is doing; oxk 
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(aid dotitment for man as such; and thd unhallowed 
devotion to the immediate, the constant superficial exr 
citements, ttie inharmonious code of manners, the law- 
lessness of border and the extravagance of metropolitaa 
life, the jFeverish ambition, the license of the press — all 
the blots oil the escutcheon of the Republic^ grow in- 
significant before the sublime possibilities whereof pro^ 
bity and beneficence, tact and talent,, high impulse and 
tidventurous zeal may here take advantage/' 



ELECTHICITT. 

Of all th6 agents which act upon the atmosphere, there 
is none which produces greater or more extraordinary 
effects than electricity. . It seems to reside everywhere 
in nature, and to bear the same relation to the globe that 
the nervous fluid does to the body of man. Whether it 
occurs as the stroke of lightning accompanied with thun- 
der, or in the more gentle corruscations of the Northern 
lights, or in the beautiful 'iand varied forms which it give* 
to the snow flakes, or in the hurricane and tornado which 
at times in their violence destroy ships and dwellings 
and even remove rocks from their beds, or in the quieit 
streaming of the meteor, or in the pallid corposant that 
perches so calmly upon the masts and spars of the ship 
amidst the fiercest tempests, — in whatevsr shape, in fina^,. 
it exhibits itself, its action is alike interesting and mys- 
terious, and to one who devotes himself to the science of 
meteorology, it everywhere claims his attention. 

We have already said, in a previous article, that tho 
origin of some of the winds, and especially of the whirl- 
wind, is due to electricity. By a careful observation ol 
these whirl-winds, it will be seen that while some of them 
turn in the same direction as the hands of a watch, other* 
,tnrn in the opposite direction ; and from this fact alouft 
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we should be iBcIined to suspect their electrical charae<- 
ter, since the magnetic needle, when acted upon by elec- 
tricity, will turn in the same manner, whirling in one 
direction when the current is positive, and in the opposite 
direction when it is negative. We have, moreover, ad« 
ditional evidence from experimental philosophy. When- 
ever small particles of any substance, like bran, for 
instance, are acted on between two insulated disks of 
copper electrically excited, it is noticed that these parti- 
des receive a double motion, one abomt their own indi- 
vidual axes, and the other around a general axis about 
which they all revolve, like so many planets around the 
sun. It may be supposed, therefore, that the whirl-wind 
is formed in a similar way, the two disks in this case 
being, the one a portion of the earth^s surface, and the 
other a highly excited stratum of the upper air above it, 
the particles acted upon being moleculeB of air between 
the two. And indeed this supposition becomes posi- 
tively verified, wjren we present the electroscope to 
whirl-winds and find them highly charged with electricity. 
The whirl-wind exhibits^ itself in its greatest vigor and 
magnitude of proportions in elevated mountain valleys, 
where the air is dry and thei:efore favorable to the re- 
tention of electrical tensity. Indeed,, the upper strata of 
the atmosphere may be regarded as a. disk or conductor, 
highly charged with electricity from the lower: strata, 
which act like an immenae rubber on the face of the 
earth. In the higher valleys of the globe, the whirl- 
wind may be studied in all its various phases of charac- 
ter, from the tiny, feeble whirl no larger than the whirl- 
pool in. a. funnel, to the magnificent one a hundred yards 
or more in diamater and half a. mile in, height. In the 
warmer hours of, the day, they may be seen spinning 
upon their axes like- so many giant dancers in a waltz^ 
sometimes stationary lor an hour or so at a time, and at 
QthQr times bor»e along by the surface brees^e. Thia- 
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breeze, itself, may move very gently ; but the whirl-wind 
which is carried along by it often spins like a top, with^ 
the greatest velocity. 

In all probability, the tornado is nothing more than an 
immense whirl- wind, with a diameter of a hundred miles 
or so instead of a hundred, yards. Though spinning on. 
its axis with destructive violence, it moves forward in 
the prevailing current of the wind, at the rate, often, of 
but a few miles an hour, so that it is possible for a ship, 
when warned by the barometer, to make her escape from 
it. If the tomado,.for instance, is borne along by a 8. 
W. breeze,, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and the 
barometer shows an extraordinary fall of the mercury six 
hours in advance of the tornado, then the ship by sailing 
lix hours in; a direction perpendieular to the S.W. at the 
rate of eight miles an, hour, would pass over a distance 
equal to th# radius of a tornado ninety-six miles in diam- 
eter^ and would thus stand a &ir chance for an escape, ai 
least from the vortex,, if not from the storip altogether. 

As the whirl-wind appears to occur in the most vigor 
daring the hottest hours of the day, so the tornado occurs 
in its greatest violence only in the tropical or hottest 
regions of the •globe. As we recede from the tropics, 
either nortft or south, both the tornado and the thunder- 
gust become less intense, until they finally cease alto-, 
gethor. We seldom hear of water-spouts or tornadoes 
above the limits of the United States on this continent, 
and the thunder, shower is of rare occurrence north of 
the 66th degree of north latitude.. Approaching the 
Arctic regions, the exhibitions of electricity are confined 
chiefly to the magnificent displays oi the northern lights. 
Why- this should be the case, is one of the numeilous in- 
teresting subjects for investigation, which the study of 
electricity presents. Why over the gelid regions of th# 
poles should the streamer3 of the Borealis flare out upon, 
the midnight sky, while electrical action beneath th». 
fierce sun of the tropics exhibits itself chiefly in th^, 
water-spout and the tornado ?, J.. W. P.. 
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THE QUESTION STATED. 

Deab Journal : — Peeling the deepest appreciation of 
jour wisdom, I have at last made bold to bring before 
you one of my troublesome problems. 

I am aware that to your clear-sighted' judgment mj 
question .will assume the simplest proportions; but as I 
am unable to obtain therefrom a reduction which J^ields 
to satisfactory proof, I come to you for help. Here is 
my question : 

If in the common schools of any state, 600 teachers are 
employed, their services being secured by the same num- 
ber of committees, and if, of this number of committees, 
three-fourths are worldly, selfish, .unintelligent, — I do not 
j»y, uneducated, — men, what mental status of the teach- 
er, or what effort of his, shall balance the committee** 
deficiency ? ^ 

. This question in varied forms has been given tne for 
solution. My experience has led me to believe that it 
. cannot be solved as %n equation of the first degree- 
though its subjects are simple enough, I allow. 

If I make a statement with two unknown quantities, I 
am troubled to know of which term to difipose. I cannot 
eliminate Committee — the honor of his position forbids. 
There can be no objection raised in this respect to TeacheTf 
but I never could work successfiilly with minus quantities^ 
and they are so often represented thus, that I am quite 
discouraged. 

If I could only substitute the value of Committee in the 
^ right place, I think I might succeed ; but when I attempt 
everything seems mixed ; my equations quarrel, undue 
proportions arise, and confusion results. Can that sub- 
•titution be made, think you, and if so, in what way, and 
to whom does the endeavor belong? 

1 thought to have given you a few instances under 
which the question has been presented to me, but fearing 
I may occupy too much space, I forbear for the present. 
Most truly, M. H. 

Will some of our maJthemQJt%cian9 reply to the question 
stated? Eo, 
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]:.ITTLE THINGS. 

Everything is beautiful when it is little, except — souls ; little 
|>igd, little lambs, little birds, little kittens, little chbdren. 

Little martin-boxes of houses are generaHy the most happy and 
cosy ; little villages are nearer to being atoms of a shattered Par- 
adise than anything we know of« Little fortunes bring the most 
content, and little hopes the least disappointment. 

Little words are the sweetest to hear, and little charities fly the 
farthest, and slay the longest on the wing. Little lakes are 
sMtl<'$t, little hearts the fullest, andlittle farms best tilled. Little 
Uxiks the most read, and little songs the best loved. 

\VI)eii nature would make anything especially rare and beauti- 
ful, she makes it little ; little pearls, little diamonds, little dews. 

K vary body calls that little, which they love best on earth. We 
men heard a good sort of man speak of his little wife, and we 
fancied she must be a perfect bijou of a woman. *We saw her ; 
she weighed two hundred and ten ; we ^'ere surprised ; but then, 
it was no joke ; the man meant it. He could put his wife in his 
heart, and have room for other things besides ; and what was she 
hut precious, and what could she be but little ? 

VVe rather doubt the stories of great nuggets of gold we some- 
times read of, for nature deals in littles almost altogether. Life is 
made up of littles ; death is what remains of them all. Day is 
made up of little beams, and night is glorious with little stars. 

Herald of Health. , 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

COBRBSPONDBNCE. 

Ascutneyville, May 14. 

Mr. Editor : Your favor is received. The extra Journals 
were just what I wanted to put into the hands of teachers. I en- 
rlose cue dollar for two more copies, which please forward as 
directed below. It seems to me there never was more need of 
1 flfort tor tlie prosperity of our common schools than now. Many 
of our teachers here are young, and are engaged in their first 
school. It has been a- question with me what standard of qualifi- 
cation to kdopt in their examinations. I wish this might be dis- 
cussed in the Journal, and that we might get the views of supers 
intendents and others throughout the State. 

I was verf mtieb interested in the lecture upon " Recitations '' 
published in the Journal. Nothing is of more importance in the 
school-room. It is quite as necessary that the teacher should be 

12 
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thoroughly prepared, .as it is for the scholar. The teacher should 
he able to conduct the recitation without depending upon the text- 
book, and be able to expUin and illustrate, to draw out the knowl- 
edge of the pupil, and to make the members of a class instructon 
of each other. 

One great cause of listlessness and carelessness of scliolar;;, is tlie 
dullness and inefficiency of the teacher in conducting recitations. 
One of the best teachers of mathematics that I ever recited to, 
always studied the lesson carefully before he went to the school- 
room. 

Asking pardon for expressing my views so freely, I remain, 
Yours truly, J. I>. 

The question raised by our correspondent in regard to the 
fatandard to ^e adopted in the examination of teachers, is of suiB- 
cient practical importance to occupy our attention for a few mo- 
ments. 

We have also been called to act in the capacity of town super- 
intendent, and have found the same difficulty in examining teach • 
ers. What shall be adopted as the standard of approval in these 
examinations ? What shotdd be the standard ? is a question more 
easily answered. Every qualification necessary to ensure «n 
^efficient teacher should be required of every candidate examined. 
And first of all, satisfaction as to good morcd character. No rudo 
or suspicious person should be allowed to enter the school-room, 
or to remain there if, by mistake, he has gained admission. 

2. Professional knowledge shotdd be required. Commissioner 
White of Ohio, says in a private letter which we have just re- 
ceived, " All teachers in this State have now to be examined 
upon the ' Theory and Practice' of Teaching.*' And who will 
not admit that this is indispensable to the success of our schools f 

Until we can safely entrust our lives in the liands of uneducated 
physicians ; our important suits in law to lawyers who know 
nothing of their profession ; and are ready to place in our pulpita 
clergymen vrho have never studied theology ; until the mechanio 
arts may be entrusted to those who have never served an appren- 
ticeship, — ^the important business of educating our children shoold 
not be entrusted to those who have never learned the theory of 
school management and school instruction. It would seem ilmX 
such n proposition needs no proof, among intelligent people. 
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S. AdaptaHon to the business is indispensable to the success of 
the teacher. The true teacher, like the poet, is bom such and not 
made. If it is found on examination, or trial, that the candidate 
does not possess, in some degree, the natural qualifications of the 
true teacher, he should be rejected. Among these qualifications 
may be mentioned common i^eii^**, a cheerful and hopeful disposi- 
tion, an earnest sympathy with the youn^*, aptness to teach, a love 
for the business, and energy of character. A personal examination 
may not detect such deficiency, but a visit to the school-room will. 
And every superintendent should exorcise his right to revoke the 
certificate when he finds that it has been unworthily given. 

4. A thorough and practical knowledge of tJie branches to be 
taught should be regarded as indispensable. This knowledge 
should embrace the principles and the reasons, as well as the facts. 
And particularly should we insist upon thoroughness in first prin- 
ciples. If the elements of every science are not thoroughl/ 
taught, subsequent instruction will be a failure. And here is one 
great difficulty with our Vermont teachers. Comparatively few 
ef them have been thoroughly drilled in the elements of Beading, 
Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography, and how can they instruct 
others in what they do not know themselves ! 

These are some of the qualifications that should be required of 
all candidates for the teacher's office. But we do not say that a 
standard so high can be erected, under existing circumstances. 
Superintendents should examine publicly and thoroughly, and aim 
to secure the best teachers to be found. All candidates should be 
rejected who do not come fully up to the requirements of the law, 
as it is, and constant efibrt be made to elevate the standard of 
teachers' qualifications. We should urge teachers to attend our 
Institutes, to procure for themselves d professional library, and" to 
improve every opportunity to gain that discipline and knowledge 
calculated to make them more efficient in their important vocation. 

And every friend of education in Yermoni shonld urge the 
necessity of a State Normal School, and continue to urge, until so 
desirable an object shall be secured. 

Rupert, May, 1864. 
|(r. Editor: Believing that Superintendents too frequently 
<^, ott the side of lenity, and in judgmenti in the rather delicate 
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Imd MBpODsible datj of ezamining and licenskg teachers, we are 
induoed to make a few aaggestions on this point. 

Bj the common law, superintendents are constituted agenti ia 
the great work of education, with specific duties to perform^ 
Among others, it is made ohligatoiy on them to see lo it, that 
those licensed to teach are qualified as to intelligence and charac* 
ter. Though it is lamentahlj true, that individuals maj meet the 
claims of the common law in these respects, and yet he totally 
unfit for teachers. As in has heen truly remarked by many an 
instructor of youth, ^ the qualities that combine to make the suc- 
cessful teacher, are among the highest and rarest in human char- 
acter." Tet we are bound by the most solemn obligations of daty^ 
by the interest we feel for the rising generation, to insist upon 
these qualifications. 

Now, how sadly true it is, that some teachers are unblushingly 
coarse, vulgar, and sometimes even profane ! And when we re- 
member that the '* teacher is always sitting or standing in the pres- 
ence of his pupils for his likeness ;" that every word and act, thought 
and expression, exerts a silent though potent infiuence ; and that 
thus virtue or vice is indelibly imprinted upon the mind and heard 
of the child, does it not become our imperitive duty to see to it 
that the candidate for teacher is possessed not only of *' book 
learning," but of a hearty free from roughness, vulgarity and pro- 
fanity, beating with high and generous impulses for the young? 

The law requires " a good moral character." . It is then our 
right and duty to insist upon it. I would sooner license an idiot 
than one addicted to these vices ; would sooner revoke a certificate 
on hearing a teacher utter a vulgar sentence or a profane oath, in 
the presence of his scholars, ^or otherwise, than for any other cause 
whatever. For, in so doing, I should prove a better friend to the 
young than I could become by tolerating them. Let us, then, in 
the exercise of the rights which the law enjoins, and with an eye 
to the good of the young, be faithful in the discharge of duty in 
these respects ; and then, though we may not ** be borne through 
life on the shoulders of idolizing thousands," and have our names 
emblazoned on the pages of hist<^, we shall exert an infiuence, 
though silent, that will continue for gpod in the world, down U> 
the last x^oments of xeconie^ tipie. J. K; Wv 
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PubUBher of '^ School Joumia :*' A tsacher haa jtisl applied 
for a certificate, and has paid the l«gal' fee. Please send liie 
Journal to her, directed to Miss E. C« A. This is, pei^aps^ Ihft 
best use I can make of die fee. 

Yours tnify) H. D. 

If the example of friend D. should be followed by all our su^ 
perintendents, the Vermont School Journal would soon be in the 
httids of a large miyorify of ail ear teacheis* 

Byegate^ Mny IStb, 1864. 

Mr. Editor : I hitve been engaged ih teliching niost ofllM 
time these last Ibui^teen years; I have tnet a good many apeei- 
mens of human aatare, learned some things from die experience 
of others, and tried ar variety of experiibents myself ; some of 
which have proved successful. If you think this ^ mite " wctrth^ 
« place in your excellent Journal, and likely to give asefulf luitts 
to your readers, you can publish it. 

In the first place, I expect implicit obedience which is if sui^y 
readered witk cheerfulness. 

I give lessons that can be leamedi and then taep a steio^«e* 
count of the recitations. 

At the ck>se of the exMMHses each day, those pupjls trho h«ve 
been punotucd morning and noon, their recitations perfect aoA their 
oonduct irreproachable, receive a ^^ Credit** These ovedtis are 
kept until the close of the term^ when I e^ask them, or give a ve« 
ward of some kind. On the other hand, if a pupil is insdfint or 
insubordinate, he receives '^ Debt" instead of << Gredif 

I never break a promise^ either of reward cnr punishmeat* 
Children soon leara whether a teacher's word is to be relied our or 
not Li- £u Ak 

Teaob£B6' ImTiTUTBS.-^It will bc seen by SeiBretar^ Adaftis' 
notice in this numher oi the Journal, thlit oaf* Suinnler lastitulits 
are to be held in June, in Addison, Bennington, BtttHmd^ Wind- 
ham and Windsor counties. 

It seems unneoessary to suggissttoteadf^t fiie^im^lfi^oH- 
ance of atteading these pt«ofesBiotlaI gftttieiings^ 'HieyAffd^ttM 
pnly opporjtunity you will haye iot the season, to secure tQli&^itf* 
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Tantages. The State has generously given jou these two days of 
time, expecting jou to attend the Institutes and return to your 
schools richly laden with wisdom and zeal, and that you will do 
more and hotter service than you wculd otherwise have done. 

The teachers of Windham county will he glad to learn that Mr. 
Adams is to he assisted in his Institute at Putney, hy Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, state agent of the (Mass.) Board of Education. 

Improvement in Fiano-Fortes. — One of the simplest and 
most truly valuable improvements yet made in Ihe piano-forte, is 
that invented and patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of 
Decker Brothers, No. 91 Bleecker street, New York. It is, we 
presume, pretty generally understood that for a number of years 
past, the best pianos have been supplied with what is termed the 
fall iron-plate, by which means increased durability is obtained 
for the' instrument. As heretofore constructed, however, the ap- 
plication of the plate has necessitated that the bearings of the 
strings at one end should come upon a portion of the iron, and 
from this fact arises an impure quality of tone exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory to the educated ear, and which is commonly designated 
as " wiry," Mr. Decker's object has been to remedy this great 
defect, by judiciously contriving to bring all the connections of the 
strings with the tuning-pins upon wooden bearings. At the same 
time, these connections are made so much ^loser to the wrest-plank 
as to largely reduce the leverage or strain on the several pins, » 
-condition that causes the process of tuning to be more easily ac- 
complished, and also contributes to keep the instrument up to the 
true pitch, when tuned, for a much longer period than usual. By 
correcting the only unperfections arising from the use of the full 
iron-plate, and that, too, by not detracting in the slightest degree 
from its many positive advantages, Mr. Decker has developed in 
his instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, fullness, 
prolongation and sweetness, and the high estimation in which ht« 
improvement is held is well shown in this rapidly increasing busi* 
ness of his firm. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary was never so full as at the 
present time, several boarders being obliged to occupy rooms in 
the village. 
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P. P. Co.'s Perfect Tea. — The Vermont School Joarnal re* 
faras its compliments to the People's Provision Company, and' 
gratefully acknowledges the receipt of five pounds of choice tea-^ 
the best in the market — sufficiently nice to satisfy the most fastidi- 
ous epicpre. Tlie Journal hesitates to enjoy such a luxury in 
tliese war times, but out of respect to the donor we will drink all 
of it, and would recommend to our friends who wish to consult 
economy or indulge in luxury, to apply to the People's Provis- 
ion Co , 268 Greenwich St., New York. They furnish eve*y- 
thing that consumers need. 
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Coppeb's Elements of Logic. — Published by E. H. Butler 
k Co., Philadelphia. 

This book supplies a real want. No student or teacher who 
has attempted to study or teach logic has ever been fully satisfied, 
even with the best text-book he could find on this dry subject — 
Archbishop Whately's. We have always used this book because it 
was the best ; but now we find a better one for the school room. 
It is "Whately simplified and adapted to the wants of the pupil 
and the teacher. We believe we shall do our fellow teachers a 
real service, by calling their attention to Prof. Coppee's Logic. 
Wc have adopted it at Glen wood. See E. H. Butler & Co.'s adv. 

The American Journal of Science and Art. — The May 
number of this excellent semi-monthly is before us. Each num- 
ber is replete with scientific truth, and should be added to the 
growing library of every educated man. Only $5 per year. Ad- 
dress Editors, New Haven, Ct. 

Blackwood's Magazine and the British Reviews are on 
our table — The London Quarterly, the Edinburgh Review, the 
North American Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine. Any one of the four Reviews for 
$3, or the four with Blackwood for $10. Address L. Scott & Co. 
No. 38 Walker St., New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly. — Contents June No.: A Talk 
about Guides ; The Kalif of Baldacca ; Life on the Sea Islands. 
II ; A Fast Day at Foxden ; Prospice ; Washington Irving ; 
The Rim. II ; The Neva; RoBson ; The Parallel Roads of Glen 
Roy, in Scotland ; Under the Cliff; Seven Weeks in the GreaO# 
Yo-Semite ; House and Home Papers. VI ; Shakspeare j How 
to use Victory. Atlantic and Vt. School Journal for $3, at this 



The Continental Monthly. — ^The. June number is filled to 
overfiowing with the richest production's of excellent writers. It 
opens with Renan's Life of Jesus — a searching, annihilating re- 
view of his vile theory. This article alone is worth the cost of a 
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144 »^3 Pm^iHeok, M O^lmu 

wholo ^Mliiie* The C^B^nan^l may jqstlj ckim to rank «mon^ 
the l^est iBiOA(Ui«0 in ihe nuiioii. Address John F. Trow, 50 
Gx9«yiSt^NQwYoirk. 

Tmm Oo^'C^aboatioval Quabtsblt, published at BosIod, i» 
an aW(7 qo^dpeted and valoable periodieal, and haa a p^uliar 
cIaUjH to fAM:i»age upon ^e deDOininatiMi. Only 4^a dollar a 

CtOdbtV Lady's Book for Jqae, is a splendid niuDbeir. Godey 
ifl alw^tys rich, variedi and up to the times. 

Amebioan Educational MonthlTi published bj Sdiermer- 
horn, Bancroft & Co., New York, is a first-class educational 
monthly. It is of lai^ size and ably conducted. We welcome 
this new co-laborer to our oommon field. 

Thb School akd Family Yisitob.— Two Bombers of thb 
(Ky,) educational journal have reached us. Each number con- 
tains 48 pa^es of choice professional reading matter. We hail 
this new eirort as a harbinger of good in these stormy times* and 
trust the Visitor will meet with entire success, and that its con- 
ductors will receive a merited reward. 

Tenth Annual Bepobt of the (III.) Boabd op Educa- 
tion, is a document worthy of its author. Snpt. Wells has no 
superior as an efficient school officer. He has introduced an ar- 
tide on ^ Patriotism and Partisanship/' which we shall copy into 
our Journal, as peculiarly important and appropriate to the times. 

Slatb Wbiting and Drawing Book&. — A very nice article 
and very important for our schools. Published at Fhdladelplnia 
and Baftimore, by Fisher & Brother. 

Clabk's Child's Yisitok — ^A Day-Scbool Monthly. — ^We 
wish every family of children had a copy. 50 cts. per vol. 
Published at Philadelphia. 

Tkfi Gbm is another monthly child's paper published in Phila- 
delphia, worthy of patronage. 

Thb People's JoUbnal or Health. Published at Chicago^ 
m. Friend BlackaH, formeriy of Brattleboro, is again at work iu 
his chosen field. Success toiiim and his fellow laborer. 

The Ladies' Bbpositoby; a Universalist Monthly Magazine. 
Tompkins ic Co., Boston. — ^It is got up in good taste, and doubt- 
less receives a liberal denominational pat»»age. 

Bon. D. N. Camp's Bbpobt of. Common Schools in Connect- 
Jeut h received. It is an able report, and full of enconragement 
TO the friends of education, whether we consider the local ^cts or 
general vIpwB presented. 

More Specimen Paget of the American . Conftiety by Horace 
Greelttjf, are on our taUe. The plates and maps are fine, and the 
genensir style excellent 

Mchigan Schoot JJeport.— Thanks to Hon. John M. Gregorj, 
Sttpei^tendent of SchooU, for t^ copy of his excellent report for 
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" Advertising is the Life of Business." 

Satjbb op Adyebtisino — 

t Page — (putaide cover) $ 5, for a single innertion ; $ 4,50 if 
for six monthsy and $ 4, if for a jear. (Inside cover) $ 4, for a 
tingle insertion ; $3,50 if for six months, and $3 if for one jear. 
(Inside pages), $ 3, for a single insertion; $ 32, for the year. 

For fractional parts of a page, the usual, proportional extra 
charge will be made. Eighty cents per page extra will he charged 
for setting type. 

Advertising bills may be paid in books and other articles adver* 
tiaedy at wholesale cash prices. 

Every Man his own Printer. 
t^ A Printing Office for $13. 

THE LOWE PRINTING PRESSES are tlie best and cheapest Card an<l 
Job Ftefises ever inyented, and have been awarded Silver Meaals. You wiU 
find a Press a source of pleasure and profit by printing for yourself or neighs 
bors. Many i)er8ons are 

SATIS® ABB HABIBB KOBSV 

hy using one at their homes or places of business. Ev^ry School should have 
one. A comfbrtable living may be obtained in any city or village, with a pmaU 
outly for press and types. The Press is so simple a boy or ^irl of 12 can do 
common and ikncy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labclij> Circulars^ 
&c., can be printed at a trifling expense. Price of Presses : 

$8, $14, $20, and $26. Price of an office, including press, $13« 

$25, $35, and $45. Send for a circular, to the 

• LOWE PRESS CO., 13 Water Steet, Boston. 



Ykbmont Board of Education, 
Seerelary s Office, May, 1864. 



I 



TEACHERS' INSTrTUTES. 

Teachers* Institntes for the Counties of Windsot, Addiaon, Rutland* 
Windham and Bennington* wlU be held as follows : 

At JElochester, June 10th and 11th. | At Putney, June 2l8t and 23d. 

«< Cornwall, <* 14th and I5th. «• Peru, «• 24th «• 25th. 
•* W.PouHney," ITth and 18th. | 

The Institutes will each continue in session during two days, oommeiie<% 
ing at 9 A. M. 

All firiends of eaucation aw inYit^d to attend. 

Towu {^pMintendents ate desired to see that Teachers are notified, and 
urge Ihem to attend. 

Clergymen aire respectftUlT inyited to gire notice from their pulpits. 

J, 8, ADAMS, SBCMTAmT. 
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*WILLSON'S SERIES 

OF . 

SCHOOL & FAMILY READERS. 

Retail Prices of Readers, April, 1864 : Willson's Primer, 15 cents ; First 
Reader, 25c. f Second Reader, 37 1-2 c. ; Third Reader, 62 1-2 c. ; FourthRea- 
der, 82 1-2 c; Fifth Reader, ^1.25; Sixth and Seventh Readers not published; 
Primary Speller, 12c. (The wholesale prices are one third discount from the 
retail. Large Speller nearly ready. 

OFFICIAL ADOPTToF^oFwiTLSoirS READERS. 

In addition to the official adoption of Willson*s Readers by Boards of Edu- 
cation in great numbers of our cities, towns and villages, they have been offi- 
cially and Unanimously adopted, during the past year, by the State Boards of 
Education in Indiana, Kansas and California. 

In California the subject of adopting a state series of reading books was 
largely discussed in the State Teachers' Association held in the summer of 

1862, when it was thought advisable to give the teachers another year to con- 
sider the subject, and nn able committee was appointed to report on reading 
books at the next meeting of the Association. At the annual meeting in May, 

1863, this committee, after a thorough examination, of all the principal rea- 
ders before the public, reported unanimously in favor of Wills<#i's. The vote 
on readers in the Association,- stood as follows : Willson's rocr i ved 115 votes ; 
Sargent's, 13 votes ; Parker & Watson's, 4 votes ; scattering, 1 vote. 

The great importance of this vote of the teachers will be seen, when it is 
stated that the Legislature of the State had already passed a law empowering 
the State Board of Education " to prescribe and adopt a uniform series of text 
books," and providing that "no school district sh«all be entitled to its pro rata 
of public moneys unless such text-books as arc prescribed by the State Board 
of Education shall be adopted and used in school." Hciico, the action of the 
State Teachers* Association was understood to be advisory to the State Boanl, 
of which the Governor of the State is President, and the State Superintendent 
secretary. The State Board then unanimously endorsed the action of the 
Association, and adopted Willson's Readers for the public schools of the state. 
From John Swett, Supt. of Public Instruction of California, Feb. 1864. 

" Willson's Readers are very popular throughout our State, and are now In 
universal use." 

O* Although the early numbers of Willson's Readers were first published 
less than four years ago^ and two additional numbers are still required to com- 

Elete the series, yet, with all the opposition they have had to encounter, they 
ave attained, in this short period, a much larger circulation than most of 
their predecessors — a circulation which is already second in number, as we 
believe, to only two of the old series, that have had twenty-five years the start 
of them. As evidence, therefore, of the unprecedented favor with which the 
svstem of instruction adopted in these books has been received by the educa- 
tional public, it may not be improper to state here that the sales of Willson's 
Readers during the preceding six months have been more than Two Hundrbd 
AND Fifty Thousand Copies; which is over sixteen hundred -volumes per 
dav ! Considering the character, aims, and tendencies of these books, assur- 
edly this testimony mny be set down to the account of Educational Progress. 

Among the larger cities and towns that have adopted, and are now using, 
this Series— some of them to the exclusion of all other readers — are, New 
York, Baltimore, Harrisburg; Memphis, Tenn.; St. Paul, Minn.; Waterbory, 
Bridgeport, New Milford, Danbury, Litchfield, Stamford, New Britain, Conn. ; 
West Chester, Philadelphia. Pa. ; Janesville, Beloit, Wis. ; Galesburg, Pekin, 
Ottawa, Carrolton, Lacon, 111. ; Newport, R. I. ; Rochester, N. Y. ; Paterson, 
New Brunswick, Plainfield, Hudson City, N. J. ; Deerfield, Millbury, Groton, 
Edgartown, East Needham,*Mass. ; San Francisco, Cal. ; Indianapolis, La- 
fayette, Union City, Ind.: Leavenworth, Kansas; Council Bloffis, Iowa; Cir- 
cleville, Salem, Ohio; St. Clan:, Coldwater, Battle Creek, Sheboygan Falls, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Hagerstown. Md. ; Wihnington, Del. ; &c., &c., &c. 

They are also more or less in use in every city, and in nearly every village 
and county throughout the Eastern, Middle and Western States. Such is the 
record presented in a little more than three years by this New Series of Readers. 
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School and Family Oharts. 

BY MAKCIUS WILLSON and N. A. CALKINS. 

Aa the price of the Chart Boards on which these Charts are moanted has 
adyaaoed, during the past year, fh>m $65 per ton to $180 per ton, the price 
per set of the Mounted Charts has been advanced to Twelve Dollars. 

HTHore than Three Thousand Sets of these Charts have been ordered with- 
in the past six months. Je 2m 

HARP£R & BROTHERS, Pablisbers, N. Y. City. 

DR. A. D. PUTNAmT 
SURGEON DENTIST. 

Office opposite Post Office. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN BY THE 

BRATTLEBORO, VT 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. 

Sumirer Session be^an April 21. Fall Session begins Aug. 30. Full 
Board of Teachers, and everything as it should be. Apply to 

HI HAM ORCUTT, Principal. 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 

New & Second Hand Safes for Sale Cheap, 

At ]Vew York SaFe Depot, 

71 Williani St., New^ork. 

T>. n. CH AMB ERLAIN, 

SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE'S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 



OUTSIDE , 

Height Width. Depth. 


, INSIDE. 

Height. Width. Depth 
17 11 12 


Pric«. 


«D.l 24 


20 


20 . 


$50 00 


S 26 


22 


24 


- 19 1-2 131-2 12 


60 00 


t 30 


24 


24 - 


21 15 12 


70 00 


4 82 


28 


24 


- 22 18 13 


85 00 


i S4 


81 


24 . 


24 21 14 


100 00 


6 40 


81 


24 


- 81 21 16 


115 00 


Feb 64 











ORANGE CO. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Conducted with special reference to the preparation of Teachen for the 
Common School. Fall term heghia Sept. 1, 1864. 

EDWARD CONANT, Principal. 
»«MWph,Vt. 
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U 8. 1040 BOHDB. 

Hum Bonds are utued under the Act of Congreae of Hsrcli Sik, 1864, 
which pteTides that all Bo)id8 issued under this Act ihaH be ElEBIIFr 
FROM TAXAlTION by or innsler any state or munieipal authority. Sub- 
seriptions to these Bonds are received in United States notes or netei of 
National Banks. They are TO BE REDEBMBD IN COIN, at the 
pleasure of the Qoremment, at any period not less than ten nor more 
than forty years from their date, and until their redemption FIYB PSR 
CKNT INTEREST wUl be paid in COIN, on Bonds of net ei«r nne 
hundred dollars annually, and on all other Bonds setti-aneualljr. The 
interest is payable on the first days of March and September in each year. 

Subscribers ^^11 veceiYe dther Registered or Coupon Bonds, as they 
may prefer. Registered Bonds are recorded on the books of the U. S. 
Treasurer, and can be transferred only on the owner's order. Coupon 
Bonds are payable to bearer, and are more oonrenient for commercial uses. 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having their Bondi 
draw interest from March 1st, by paying the accrued interest in coin— 
(or in United States notes, or the notes of National Banks, adding. fiftr 
per cent, for premiumi) or receive them drawing interest from the date of 
subscription and deposit. As these Bonds are 

EIBHPT FBOl niNIClPAL OR 8TATB TmTION, 

their value is increased fh>m one to three per cent, per annum, according 
to the rate of tax levies in various parts of the country. At the present 
rate of premium on gold they pay 

Over Eigrlit Per Cent. Interest, 
in currency, and are of equal convenience as a permanent or temporary 
investment. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great inducements to lenders as 
the various descriptions of U. S. Bonds. In all other forms of indebted- 
ness, the faith or ability of private parties or stack companies or separate 
communities only is pledged for payment, while for the debts of the 
United States, the whole property of the country is holden to seenre the 
payment of both prinsipaT and interest in coin. 

Theee Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from ^oO up to any magni- 
tude, on the same terms, and are thus made equidly aTallilhle to the 
smallest lender and the largest capitalist. 'Aej can be oonvtrted into 
money at any moment, and the holder wiU have the benefit of the in* 
terest. 
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It may ba nsefol to state m tkii eonnection that the total Funded Debt 
of the United States on which interest is payable in gold, on the 3d day of 
Marchi 1 664, i^as $768,965»000. The interest on this debt for the coming 
fiscal year will be (45,937, l'/6, while the cnstoias rerenne in gold for the 
cQcxent fiscal year, mdmg June 30th, 1864, has been so far at the rate of 
over $100,000,000 per annum. 

It will be seen that eren the present gold rerenues of the QoTemment 
are largely in excess of the wants of the treasurer for the payment of gold 
interest, while the recent inerease of the tariff will doubtless raise the an'" 
nual receipts from customs on the same amount of importations, to $150,^ 
000,000 per annum. 

Instructions to the National Banks acting as loan agents were not Issued 
from the United States treasury until March 26, but in the first three 
weeks of April, the subscriptions averaged more thuk TEN MILLIONS 
A "WEEK. 

Subscriptions will be receired by all 

NA;nONAIi BANKS 

which are depositaries of Public money, and all' 

BESPECTABLE BANKS & BANKERS 

throughout the country, (acting as agents of the National Depositary 

Banks,) will furnish further informsticm on application, and 

AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. JeSm 

THE HEW EN61AH9 MTUAL LIFE INSUBANCB CO., 

OrnOB NO. 8» STATB ST., BOSTON* 

INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
Net AooomRiIation, Exceeding $2,250,000^ 

And increasing, far the benefit of Afembera, present and' future^. 

The whole safely and advantageously invested. Tike business conducted; • 
exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 1?h^ gireatest risk tateian on. 
a life ^15,000. Surplus distributed among the membens eyery flfjch year, from 
Dec. 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by additipn* tf> polipy^ Hhfi diptri]t)utipn of 
Dec. 1858, amounted to (hirty-six per cent of tb^e premqim pai4 in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semirannually,. whon desired, and 
uinounts not too small. 

Forms for application, aad pfHB9h}j»ts of the Company and 1^ ReportS^to 1^ 
hod of its agents, or at the office o^ the ' Company ,, or forwajrded by midt,1f 
written for. 

Members op thb Company who may volunteer or bo draj9»d' into,actnsci 
unitary or Nav^I service of the lirnited States, may be insured for one year, at 
an e:ctra rate not less than two. per cent per annnm.. 

New applications to be insured the risk of actual MilUary and Naval service- 
^I be racelTed ftur-aa adititiwiftl premium of not less than ftr&per cetitper 
annum. 

B F. £hnrrBNft» Seetetiu^ BoHboo, Mass.. 
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NATUHAL SCLENCJEi, 

PUBLISHED BY • 

IVISON, FHINNEY, BLAKEHAN & CO., 

48 and 60 Walkn St., New York. 

The following works embody the latest reeearchee in physical acienc 
excel in their lucid style, n^amerous facts, copious illustrations, and pra 
tical application of science to the arts of every- day life, and are endorsi 
by hundreds of eminent and successful practical educators m all parts of tl 
country, and by the press. 



Wells' Science of Gcnunoii Things. 

A comprehensiTe and familiar explanation of the principles of physlca 
science, InToWed in the events and experiences of every- day li/e; fu 
Schools. Finely illustrated. 324 pages. 

Wells' A'atural Philosophy. * 

A eomprehensive treatise, and copiously illustrated with new and beauti- 
ful drawings. 450 pages. 

Wells' Principles of Chemisirjr. 

Arranged with tpecial reference to the practical application of Chemistry t9 
the arts and employments of common life, for the use ot Academies, Hif^ 
Schools, Ck>lloges. Fully illustrated. 616 pages. 

Wells' first Principles of Geology. 

A new and improved text-book on Oboloot— DESCRIPTIVE AND IK- 
DU6TRIAL— adapted to the limited time allotted to the subject in thf 
n^jority of Uigh Schools, Academies, and Colleges, with 240 illustra- 
tions. 336 pages. 

■itcheock's Anatomy and Physiology. 

For Schools, Academics, and Colleges, illustrated by nearly 400 esgrav- 
ings. 343 pages. 

Hitohoook's New (Geology. 

Enlarged and mostly re- written, brought to the present state of the scieno* 
and well adapted to the use of Schools, Aeadenlct and College*- *^ 

Libefal terms given on hooka for CMtwImtionor ftr flitt iatrodaS' 
A1>]>RB8S THB FUBUSHBRS. 1» 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 

• PUBLISHED BY 

E. H. BVTIiGR & COm Philadelphia, 

And for sale ly all the BooJcseUers m New England. 

MITCHELL'S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitcheirs First Lessons lu Geography, for young children, with 
Colored Maps and Engravings. Designed as an introduction to the author's 
New Primary Geography. 

Mitchell's New Primary Geography, illustrated with twenty 
Colored Maps and a hundred beantifuf Engravings. Designed as an intro- 
duction to the author's NewJntermediate Geography. 

Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. A System of Mod- 
on Geography, designed for the use of Schools and Academies, containing 
twenty-three Copperi>late Maps, colored, and illustrated by a large number 
of new and spirited Engravings. 

Mitchell's New Ancient Geography, Classical and Sacred : an 
entirely new edition, drawn from the best authorities, ancient and modem. 
Designed for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

ICTMitcheirs New Series of Geographies have been lately published, and 
are in every particular — ^text,- maps ana engravings— entirely new and- up to 
date. They have received the most flattering testimonials from the first teach- 
•rs and educators in every part of the United States. 



MitchelFs (Old) Series of Geographies, 

Ne)v editions, brovght down to 1864. 

mitchelPs Primarv Geography, 
mitchell's School tteography and Atlas. 
MitchelPs Geographical ^aestions*. 
Ulitchell's Ancient Geography and Atlas. 

O^Mitchell's Old Series. still retains its popularity, commanding, to-day, 
tbelargest patronage of any series of geographies published in the world. 



Pictorial Series of School Histories. 

Goodrich's American Child's History of the United State?, fot 
Toung children. Elegantly illustrated by 60 engravings. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of the United States, with notice§ 
of other portions of America, North and South. New revised edition, wtth 
170 maps and engravings. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of England, Scotland and Ireland4 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Ancient Rome, with a Sketch 
•f Modem Italy. 

Groodrich's Pictorial History of Greece, Andent and Modem. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. 

Goodrich's Parley's Common School History of the World. A 
Mef compend of Uniyvnal HIstoiy. A new ccUtlOD, rvrlMd, ealnned, and 
Kwly iliostratod. 
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OoodrieVs Pictorial Natnral History, embracing a vie^ of tbe 
Mineral, Animai and Vegetable kingdoms. 

(O^These Histories are written in a lively and pleasing style, Aoiinding In 
illustrative anecdotes, incidents, and descriptions, the histories, in all cases, 
being based on Geography, illustrated by maps. The manners and customs 
of each country and age are kept constantly in view. The works are freely 
supplied with engravings, giving correct ideas of manners and customs, views 
of cities, monuments, battles, etc It is believed that there is no series of fa- 
miliar histories, in America or Europe, that may challenge oompaison witii 
these j either in interest,. accuracy, or beauty of mechanical execution. 

Geolowr ; for Teachers, Classes, and Private Students. By Sanborn Ten - 
ney,A. M., Lecturer on Physical Geography and Natural History in the 
Massachusetts Teachers' Institutes. Illustrated with 200 wood Engravings, 
12mo« muslin* 

Professor Hows' Series of Ladies' Readers. 

mimw9^ Kmdiet^ JSmmh •€ WtenMngt ana Meeii^tUoms, 

A Collection of approved extracts from Standard Authors, intended fbr 
the use of Higher Classes in Schools and Semmaries, and for Family Bead- 
ing Circles. 

HOWS' ].ADnSS' READER. 

The Ladies' ReadBr. Designed for the use of Ladies' Schools and Fam- 
ly Reading Circleis ; comprising choice selections from Standard Authors 
in Prose and Poetry, with the essential Rules of Elocution, simplified and 
arranged for strictly practical use. 

Ho'ws' Junior I^adics' Reader. 

The Junior Ladies' Reader. A choice and varied collection of Prose and 
Verse, with a synopsis of the Elementaiy Principles of Elocution : ex- 
pressly adapted for the use of the young, and designed as an introduction 
to the Ladies' Reader. 

Hours' Primary I^adies' Reader. 18 mo. 

Designed as an introduction to the Junior Ladies* Reader. 

Ooppee'i» JBUements aflLtO^gio* 

Designed as a manual of Instruction. By Henuy Coi^ee, A. M^ Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, and late 
Principal Assistant Professor of 'Ethics and English Studies' in the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. Sixth Edition. 

Ooppee's JSloments Of Klietoi*io« 

Designed as a Manual of Instruction. Sixth Edition. 

Ooppee's ^eleot A.cacle]iuLC Speaker. 

Containing a large number of new and appropriate pieces for Prose Dec- 
lamation, Poetical Recitation, and Dramatic Reading, carefuUy selected 
from the best authors, American, English and Continental. Arranged in 
a rhetoricalorder, and adapted to the wants of classes in Schools, Acade- 
mies and Colleges. 

Xlie Solnolair's Oompanion. 

Containing , Exercises in Ori;hography, Derivation and Classification of 
English Words. Revised Edition, with an Introducti^h, and Copious In- 
dex. By RuFus W. Bailey, Embossed backs. 

♦♦♦ Specimen copies can be obtained, and schools will be supplied fir Jirst 
irv^rofiueHonf At redaood prices. Address 

E. H* BTJTrJBIfc A CO-, 

137 Sa FcMirtii Slr^, I%tbidelp1iia. 
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H. W. ELLSWORTH, 

Teacher of Fenmanship in the Public Schools of 'Nov 
York City. 

This system is now admitted to be the 

M08TEXTEN81 VH, PERFECT ^ PRA GTIOAL 

yet published. It is eminently adapted to meet the wants of Schools, and 
learners of every grade, being the result of extensire practical experienc« 
in teaching. It comprises :-t- 

FOR PRIIIEARIES : 

I. A Blackboard Oiiart of Letters, 
n. ASerietofOopySlipSiCBiros., 

FOR GRAREHEAR and high SCHOOIiS: 



$i.a§ 

1.26 



m. A Series of Oopy Books, 8 ITos. , per doz. 
IT. A Text Book for Teaobers, &c.9 
Steel Pens, per gross, 



$1.66 

1.26 

. 1.00 

Ky Teachers and Committees desiring the adoption of the hett s} stem 
•an not consistently make a selection without examining these Copy 
Books. To such, desiring specimens for examination, with a view of in- 
troduction, in good faith, sample numbers will be sent fre*^ on receipt of 
10 cents for postage ; others will remit 10 cents for each number. 

Purchasers will find decided advantages in dealing directly with the 
author, 

H, W. ELLSWORTH, . 

817 & 819, Broadway, N. Y. City. 

♦^^♦Send ior a Circular of Ellsworth's Model Writing and Book-Keep- 
ing Institute, for the preparation oi Teachers of Fenmansnip and Book- 
keeping. Employment is guaranteed to all graduates who desire it. 

Mch rv 
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CLENWOOD 



HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 



This First Class Boarding School for Youfig Ladies is located In the de- 
lightful and healthful village of 

WEST BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

With an outfit of $20,000, its buildings arc oxtcnsiTc and convenient, andits 

Sounds spacious, beautiful and attractive. The school was opened anp 
oroughly organized some four years ago, and luis been in successful opera- 
tion, under twelve permanent teachers, ever since. During most of this time, 
tbe school has been fhll to its utmost c^ipacity. A full course of four years 
■lady is established with reference to graduation. Much attention is also 
fAYca to The Ornamental Branches, the departments of Music awl 
fSrench being under the direction of German and Frencli Professors. 
Gymnastics tauj^ht by a graduate from Dr. Dio Lewis' Gymnasium, Boston. 
The school is now full — pupils in attendance from 17 States. 



€xjiensc0. 



1st Tenn. 2d Term. 'M Tcnu. Per Year. 

Board and Tuition, (English Course,) $75 $70 #6.) 02 W 

Board and Tuition, (Higher English,) 80 7J 70 22-5 

DAY SCHOLARS. 

English Course, per Session, . ,$7ni> 

Higher English, per Session, 000 

The optional studies will embrace the following : — 

Piano, with or without the Voca/, (2 lessons per week.) #4o per year; u>c oi' 
Instmnmnt, (two practice hours per day,) $"9; Guitar >vith use of Instrument, 
$46; Oil Painting, $30; Penciling, Perspective Drawing, Past<?l or Crayoning. 
fl5; The Languages, each, $15. .More tlian tlu* regular lessons under i»ri- 
▼ate instruction, will always be nn extra charge. 

Acctss to every departnieiit of tljc school, emblaeing all bills for boar^l and 
teilton, (first term,)$105; (second term,) $100 ; (third term, $95; (per year.) 



All bills are payable by the term ; $50 at the opening, and the balance at the 
close. If payments are delayed, interest may he cluirged from these dales. 
Still greater depreciation of the eurren«y may compel us to raise our charges. 
If so, due notice will be given to our patrons. For board in vacation, $4 i»er 
week. 

No other extra charge, except lor lKX)ks, stationary, sheet music, paints, etc.. 
which are furnished at the Seminary at retail prices. 

Olsroymen of all denominations may have 2© per cent, deducted from reg- 
ular bills. 

Young Ladies dependant on their own resources, and striving^ to o})tain an 
education, have special eneouragemcnt. 

[We are obliged to charge tlie above prices until the value of currency i^ in- 
creased.] 

Winter Session begins .Tan. 4, 1865. 

Apply to the PKIN'CIPAL. 

W«Bt Brattleboro, Vt. 
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REVI8£D EDITIONS 

or 

WABBESrS G£0GBAPHI]@3. 

¥Farren'8 Primary Oeonpraphy, $ .60 

** Common School Oeoipraphy, 1*84 

** Physi€»l Oeoirraptoy, 1.67 

COM'AINIXO 

CENSUS OF I860 ; NEW MAPS ; 

RECENT DISCOVERIES and POLITiCAL CHANGES. 



These Geographies have recently been thoroughly and carefully reyised 
and corrected up to the present time, and all the late important geograph- 
ical discoveries and changes will be found appropriately noted in the de- 
scriptive text, and represented upon the accompanying maps. 

The publishers are aware of the objections to the revision of school 
liooks, on account of the inconvenience arising from, the use of dfferent 
editions of them in the same class. This objection, however, 'does not ap- 
ply to Geographies as to other text- books; lor works on this subject, to be 
'correct, must, from time to time, record the discoveries and changes 
which are constantly taking place. It is believed, however, that no difii- 
culty will be found in using the present edition in connection with the for- 
mer one ; since, with but few exceptions, the pages and paragraphs pre- 
cisely correspond with 6ach other, the only difference being in the maps 
and in the language of some of the paragraphs. 

The success of this series of Geographies is believed to be without a par- 
allel in the history of school- book publishing. Although but a short time 
has elapsed sine- these l)ooks were lirst published (the series was first pub- 
lished complete in 1858), so great has been their popularity that they have 
already been introduced in nearly all the larger cities in the Ui ited states. 
They are also used (the Pysical Geography more especially) in Canada and 
England, and are being translated into the Ijerman language ibr use in 
the schools in Germany, where they are promised a large sale. 

The publishers now otter them to the public in their improved form 
with the belief that all disinterested jjersons m'Iio make themselvee ac- * 
quainted with their merits, must acknowledge their superiority as school 
text-books. 

Warren's Geograithies have been Introduced and are now used in the Pub, 
lie Schools of Boston, Worcester, Cambridge, New Bedford, Newburyport, 
Fall River, Chelsea, Fitchburg, I'ro' idencc, Newport. Smithficld, Bridge- 
port, Philadelphia, Lancaster,, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleaveland, San- 
duskyi Daytom, Heading, Alleghany, Chicago, St. Louis, Davenpart, Mil- 
waukie, Racine, Sacremento, San Frnnciico, and in many other important 
citiis, and hundreds of important towns tliro'ighout the United States 
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BBTAirr, STRATTON & CD'S., 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 

Located in the principal Cities ai' the United States and the Can- 
adas, viz : 
1. New York City. 

2. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
3. Newark, N. J. 

4. Philadelphia, Pa. 
5. Baltimore, Md. 

6, Washington, D. C. 
7. Portland, Me. 
8. Boston. Mass. 
9, Providence, R. I. 
10. Hartford, Ct. 
U. Bridgeport, Ct. 

12. Poughkeepsie, N. T* 
13. Albany, N. Y. 
H. Troy, N. Y, 
15. Burlington, Vt. 
16. Utioa, N. Y. 

17. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
18. Bocheater, N. Y. 
19. Buffalo, N. Y. 
20. Toronto, C. W. 
21, Monti-eal,C. E. 
22. Cleveland, O. 
23. Cincinnati, O. 
24. Toledo, O. 

25. Indianapolis, Ind. 
26. l^troit, Mich. 
27. Chicago, III. 
2«. Milwaukic, Wis;. 
29, St. Jx>ui8, Mo, 

The object of these Institutions is to lit young men and women 
for business pursuits ; and the facilities they afford in this direc- 
tion cunnot be excelled in this or any country. 

Circulars givin<» full information in all points (^n be had by ad- 
dressing Bryant, Stratton iV Co,, at either of the alwve points, or 

BETANT, STMTTOH k PACKARD, 

".)37 l$ROAI»WAY, NkW YoKK. 
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